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ome to IQUITOS to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to fly Faucett’s convenient NON-STOP 
service, then take a boat to one of the Amazon camps. There, 
you'll stay in a primitive but comfortable thatched-roof hut by 
the water. os 

You'll walk through the jungle, past trees that form natural 
boat paddles, see butterflies that glimmer in iridescent blue, 
and watch fishermen clean paiche, an Amazon fish that grows 
Pe a : from 6 to 10 feet long (try 

.  —-  some—it’s delicious). You'll visit 
a. Indian villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try 
your hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry 

out their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 
When you return to your own world, you'll find yourself =, oat 
thinking back to these moments, while you stand Ne 
among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner with a NS 
poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or listening to 

the rainfall on a grass ‘hut. 
‘: 
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They've always been there. now, you have too. 
And you'll never'’be the same for the experience. 
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DIRECT ENCOUNTER 


Today, more than ever, we need a change of view concerning the values that 
rule our chaotic world. Our retreat in Pisaq offers you the opportunity to get 
to know a culture which understands and respects the importance of living 
in harmony with nature. 

Enjoy our vegetarian cuisine. 

Visit ancient ruins in a breathtaking setting. 


Plan your own tour or let us plan it for you. 


Treat yourself to a spiritual awakening that will alter your way of thinking. 


For reservations call 


DIBECT ENCOUNTER TOUBS ait (305)936-1337. 


All air travel, land transportation, meals and hotel accomodations are included (Except taxes). 


Travel provided by: 


Carnival Air Lines 


Ozone and Ultraviolet 
Is South America at Risk? 


tarting in the spring of 1990, I 

made my way down the coast 

of Chile, traveling by bus and 

boat. I was looking for any evi- 

dence that ultraviolet radia- 

tion might be increasing as a result of a 
thinning of the atmospheric ozone layer. 
There was nothing particularly scien- 
tificabout my investigations at this point. 
It was quite simply a matter of observing, 
asking informal questions, noting down 
anecdotes - and essentially pondering 


by Jim Scanlon 


and evaluating what I learned. 

During my travels, I met many won- 
derful people and saw many beautiful 
sights. was also careless and got mugged 
for the first time in my life. 

Iexperienced another ‘‘first’’ as well. 
While taking a launch on the Bay of Last 
Hope close to the Straight of Magellan, I 
developed a bad case of photokeratitis, 
otherwise known as snow blindness, al- 
though there wasn't any snow present. 
The Chileans call the affliction ‘‘arena 


sys — — a 
ey NOES RA crus 


a aL 


Punta Arenas, Straight of Magellan 


en los ojos’, “‘sand in the eyes’’. In 
Bolivia, it's known as ‘“‘granos’’ or 
“‘puntitios’’, “‘grains’’, “‘little points’ 


in the eyes. This or something similar 
can happen if one looks at the flash ofan 
electric arc welding torch without eye 
protection. Ultraviolet radiation from the 
torch damages your eyes. This, of course, 
is why welders shield their eyes and bare 
skin. 
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Was the soreness of my eyes the re- 
sult of higher than usual levels of UV-B 
streaming through a hole in the ozone 
layer? The Antarctic ozone hole is known 
to pass over this area. Even outside the 
actual “‘hole’’, ozone levels are known to 
be lower than in years past. Scientists 
may argue about many things, but all 
agree that as ozone in the atmosphere 
goes down, the amount of UV-B hitting 
the earth rises. 

But what does this mean? ‘‘Facts’’ 
can be confusing and even harder to 
interpret. I met many people. Some I 
spoke to were certain there had been 
changes. Others were certain there hadn't. 
Indeed, it was often comical. For ex- 
ample. I might ask if paint deteriorated 
faster than it used to, and get a lecture on 
how workmen no longer took pride in 
their work. Or I might be told that noth- 
ing lasted long anymore because the 
weather was so changeable. (Inciden- 


tally, climatic change is what really con- 
cerned most of the people I spoke'to.) 

Did sunbathers burn more quickly 
than they did ten years ago? What about 
potatoes? Were they smaller these days 
because of damage from ultraviolet? Or 
because of drought? Or, perhaps, be- 
cause farmers and gardeners didn't know 
how to properly irrigate them? 

Had eye disease increased in sheep 
and humans? Many were certain that 
conjunctivitis was more prevalent. 
Conjunctivitis is defined as a bacterial or 
viral infection. Could eye damage from 
sunlight pave the way for infection? 

I encountered similar confusion the 
following year on the Bolivian Altiplano. 
Why did plastic greenhouse covers seem 
to deteriorate faster than ever before? 
Was it because of increased ultraviolet, 
or was it due to the colder winters? 
Maybe it had to due with changes in the 
way they were manufactured. Or might it 
be all of the above? Or none? Why did 
one no longer see clouds of flies over the 


sewage fields in Oruro? More ultravio- 
let? Or maybe the cold? The drought? 

Mulling overall this information while 
sitting in the Cafe La Paz (where Klaus 
Barbie used to hang out), I concluded I 
was on the wrong track. In the end, no 
matter how good or convincing the anec- 
dotal evidence might be for one theory or 
another, it would remain suspect, and 
subject to impeachment as an inferior 
form of “‘truth’’. What was needed was 
measurements - the more, and the more 
precise, the better. It would be necessary 
to collect hard facts and present these in 
an organized way. Once this was done, 
theories could be formulated and tested - 
and tested again against new data. Mod- 
els consistent with the facts could be 
developed, models that could withstand 
scrutiny. This is the way science is sup- 
posed to work. 

Back in the U.S. I tried to awaken 


Boats on Lake Titicaca, 
between Peru and Bolivia 
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interest in a ground-based ultraviolet 
measuring system in the Andes. To this 
end, I contacted over 72 countries and 
agencies. Not only did I find little inter- 
est for such a system in the Andes but I 
soon discovered there was no such sys- 
tem for measuring ultraviolet anywhere 
in the world. Nor is any such system 
planned in the near future. 

To date, my efforts to promote a sys- 
tem for monitoring ultraviolet in the 


Andes have been unsuccessful. Still, I 
haven't given up. In October, I will travel 
to Patagonia, taking with mea small , but 
very accurate, UV-B meter. This device 
is made by the Solar Light Company of 
Philadelphia, a leader in miniature, 
cost-effective, ultraviolet measuring 
technology. 

As South American travelers know: 
well, the population and industry of this 
continent is concentrated in the north, 
above 50 degrees. Below 50 degrees south, 
only a few hundred thousand people in- 


habit Patagonia and Tierra Del Fuego. 

The Southern Hemisphere is where 
major increases in solar ultraviolet radia- 
tion (from ozone depletion) are expected 
(for theoretical reasons) to appear first. 
The measured rate of ozone loss for the 
southern hemisphere is already almost 
twice that of the northern hemisphere, 
and this figure does not take into account 
the Antarctic ozone hole. Less ozone 
means more ultraviolet. 

There are many reasons why this is 
so. When the earth is closer to the sun, 
solar radiation is more intense. When 
it's winter in the north and summer in 
the south, the south gets more intense 
solar radiation because it is tilted 
closer to the sun. 

Stratospheric ozone levelsare natu- 
rally somewhat lower in the south 
than they are in the north. This has to 
do with global circulation patterns of 
the atmosphere. It also gets much 
colder above the South Pole. 

Colder temperatures and pollut- 
ants set up conditions for catastrophic 
Antarctic ozone loss which affects 
the rest of the hemisphere. Be- 
tween 55 degrees south where land 
ends, and 70 degrees south where the 
continent of Antarcticia starts, bur- 
ied under an enormous mountain of 
ice, there is a vast flat uninterrupted 
expanse of open water - a vastly dif- 
ferent situation from that in the north. 
Here the corresponding area is inter- 
rupted by hills and mountains which 
increase atmospheric mixing and 
winter warming. If an ozone hole 
were to develop over the Artic (atwin 
to the hole in the south), it would pass 
over a very large European industrial 
and agricultural population. 

The polar region in the north en- 
compasses a region of relatively thin 
ice tens of meters thick on top of 
water. The polar region in the south, 
by contrast, encompasses an area of 
land buried under ice thousands of 
meters thick. The weather over the 
north polar region is markedly un- 
stable: over the south polar region it 
is very cold, but comparatively more 


Copacabana, Bolivia 
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stable. Low stratospheric temperatures 
enhance the formation of tiny ice crys- 
tals. These, in turn, when coupled with 
chlorine and bromine from human ac- 
tivities, create the conditions for severe 
ozone depletion. 

When the southern ozone hole breaks 
up, air masses low in ozone migrate far to 
the north towards the equator, some- 
times swinging over highly populated 
areas. When this happens, the reduced 
stratospheric ozone means more ultra- 
violet radiation penetrating lower into 
the biosphere. These‘ ‘broken pieces”’ 
of the ozone hole are difficult to mea- 
sure and track. This is especially the 
case as there exists no ground-based 
network of instruments to actually 
measure what is going on. Unfortu- 
nately, research is often done by sci- 
entists at home at their desks, who 
rely on estimates derived from calcu- 
lations, computer simulations and re- 
mote satellite averages. 

The industrial north is protected 
by a stratospheric layer of sulfate 
pollution, a result mostly from elec- 
tric power generation. This dirty air 
acts as a sunblock, so to speak, pro- 
tecting it from harmful ultraviolet rays 
that would otherwise reach the earth, 
given the thinning ozone layer. The 
south, being less industrialized and 
cleaner, lacks this “‘pollution shield’’. 
Gaia seems to discriminate in favor of 
polluters. 

The north is also‘‘protected’’ by 
another form of pollution which the 
south does not have in abundance - 
ozonein the troposphere. Inthe north, 
one might say that the ozone layer 
has been restructured and redistrib- 
uted downwards fromthe stratosphere 
to the troposphere. 

So far nothing indicates a thinning 
of the thicker ozone layer over the 
tropics where sunlight is the most 
intense and direct. This is important 
since even a small percentage loss 
here would cause ultraviolet levels to 
jump dangerously higher. As UV-B 
levels are naturally very high, even a 
tiny increase in such a large amount 


Puerta Natales, Chile 


would be worrisome. By contrast, under 
the ozone hole, there is a very large 
percentage increase of very ‘“weak’’ sun- 
light - troubling yes, but so far, not 
catastrophic - as far as one can tell. 

In this respect, consider which would 
be worse - a large hole in a roof where it 
hardly ever rains, ora small hole ina roof 
where it rains intensely every day? 

South America is unique in having 
millions of people living at high altitude 
(above 2,500 meters), mostly along the 
tropical Andes. There is no comparable 


situation elsewhere in the world. Evena 
small thinning of the tropical ozone 
layer would significantly increase the 
exposure of millions of people, plants 
and animals, to much higher doses of 
harmful solar ultraviolet radiation. How 
much can they take? 

Large cities, such as Bogota, Quito, 
Arequipa, Huancayo, Puno and La Paz 
are all in potentially dangerous loca- 
tions. The rural populations surrounding 


Chilean gauchos 
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these cities are at even greater risk, lack- 
ing the protection of the polluted air. All 
these cities experience long periods with 
clear skies and intense tropical sunlight 
passing through clean air. This is just the 
opposite of those areas in the south 
where, despite massive ozone depletion, 
it is usually very cloudy and cold. 


Oruru, Bolivia 
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Are there any national programs at- 
tempting to monitor this situation? Not 
that I could find. Is there any interna- 
tional effort to study the problem. No 
again, 

Time is slipping away. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has been hold- 
ing meetings with scientific advisors on 
a regular basis since 1991, In July 1994, 
there was a semi-secret (perhaps 


“‘unpublicized’’ would be a better word) 
meeting of North and South American 
scientists but, so far, no plan of action 
has been forthcoming. 

There seems to be a strange fear of 

actually measuring the supposedly 
harmful ultraviolet everyone is expect- 
ing. Like the fabled mice, no one seems 
to want to bell the cat. 
All this adds up to a lamentable situ- 
ation in which the industrial societies 
of the north, which produced, and 
continue to produce the chlorine/ 
bromine problem, will probably not 
be the first to suffer the environmen- 
tal consequences. Indeed, there are 
strong incentives to deny that a 
problem exists lest this lead to de- 
mands for restitution. The attitude in 
the north seems to be a ‘“‘don't ask, 
don't tell’’ policy. 

The chlorine in the atmosphere is 
expected to peak in 5-10 years. If, at 
that time, noticeable ultraviolet dam- 
age does appear, drastic changes in 
industrial practices will become ur- 
gently necessary. Needless to say, 
there is an understandable reluctance 
to blow the whistle or announce the 
bad news. Then too, whatever proofs 
are put forward, the conflicting inter- 
ests involved will make the subject 
controversial. Finally, there is always 
the problem of determining how much 
evidence constitutes enough “‘proof”’. 
All this puts the Southern Hemisphere 
in the unenviable position of possibly 
being sacrificed, burning while the 
north fiddles. 

If all this sounds grim, it gets 
worse. It's the industrial societies of 
the north that define the problems, 
suggest the solutions and conduct the 
scientific studies. The nations of the 
southern hemisphere look to the pol- 
luters of the north for answers and 
guidance - not necessarily a healthy 
situation in the present instance. 

Since there has been no systematic 
attempt to measure and record ultra- 
violet radiation, there is no database 
to turn to. This means that, if and 
when a network of instruments is 
ever established to provide this sort 
of information, it will require a num- 


ber of years just to establish what is 
‘*natural’’ and what abnormal. 

There seems to be no hurry to find out 
the bad news (or the good news) about 
ultraviolet radiation. Those measure- 
ments that do exist are, alas, contradic- 
tory and confusing. The ‘‘best’’ esti- 
mates (not measurements) point to sig- 
nificant global increases poleward from 
30 degrees latitude, with the largest in- 
creases taking place in the south. 

The ‘‘best’’ computer models 
available (and these are far from per- 
fect) predict that if there is full com- 
pliance with international agreements 
on manufacture and use of restricted 
chemicals, chlorine and bromine from 
industrial waste products will peak 
around the year 2000. On that date, 
harmful ultraviolet radiation is ex- 
pected to be double 1990 levels. Then, 
if all goes well, by 2020 they are 
expected to revert to 1990 levels (what- 
ever they are!). All this, if everyone 
obeys the law and there are no new 
surprises, 


What to do. 

Club members (even non-mem- 
bers), as you travel about South 
America, please write and let me 
know of any personal experiences 
concerning changes in sunlight 
which might be harmful to humans, 
animals, plants and materials. 


Jim Scanlon, 

199 Canal Street #8, 

San Rafael CA 94901 USA 
Tel: 415-485-0540, 
e-mail-jimscanlon@aol.com 
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World Meteorological Organization. 
Report #25 


UV-B Radiation and Ozone Deple- 
tion, Edited by Manfred Tevini, Lewis 
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The author, Jim Scanlon, 
at Lake Titicaca 


Internet 

Anyone with Internet access can 
obtain the four-part ‘‘Frequently 
Asked Questions’’about Ozone 
(FAQs) by Robert Parson: Keyword 
**Ozone Depletion’’. 

These files are updated monthly, 
are clearly written and are simply the 
best information available - and they 
are free - a good reason to go online. 


The Solar Light Company of Phila- 
delphia has two Internet addresses: 
Gopher to gopher. voicenet.com/1/DVbiz/ 
solar -or - 

WWW: http://www.voicenet.com/ 
DVbiz/solar 

Daily UVB measurements are avail- 
able as well as general information 
and references . oO 
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QUITO : ECUADOR 
LATEST ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 
GREAT FOOD + DRINK 
SUPERB ENVIRONMENT 
EVERYONE IS WELCOME ! 
E-MAIL SERVICE 
(erey@britcoun.org.ec) 


Amazonas 1646 y Orellana 
Tel: 508-282 Fax: 508-283 


ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 


Transitions Abroad, the 
original magazine for the 
socially responsible traveler, 
details the alternatives to travel 
as a tourist. Join a research 
expedition, find a short-term 
job or internship, be a third 
worldservice volunteer, enroll 
in a foreign university, plan 
your own kind of African 
safari, stay with local families, 
meet the people 

and travel for less... 


YES, start my subscription now! 

0 Payment enclosed $19.95 (1 year/6 issues plus FREE 
Guide to Opportunities Overseas). 

O Bill me. (Guide sent upon receipt of payment). 

© Send FREE Catalog of International Resource Guides 

O Send Index to Back Issues since 1977 


Name. 


Address. 


City. State Zip. 
TRANSITIONS ABROAD 
Dept. TRA, P.O. Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834 
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e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life, All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists. 
Family trips, group and private departures 
available. 


e@ ASIA 


Borneo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
unique photographic opportunities you can find. 


Sea Lions, Galdpagos 


G ‘ Orangutans, visits to traditional longhouses in 
(a) ALAPAGOS Borneo, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 

and more. Inquire for details. August 1992 and 
Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted February 1993 and more. 


Galapagos Islands. You will be able to 
photograph sea lions, land and marine iguanas, 0 AFRIC A 

birds, and other wildlife at amazingly close i ae 
range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 
will explore Quito, the charming capital of 
Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian 
markets. 


Safaris designed for photographers, birders and 
animals lovers, Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 


your safari. The pace is slow. Group size is 
@ NEPAL / INDIA deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
Nepal: October 16 - November 2, 1992 and throughout the year during the best seasons for each 


February | 1-27, 1993. To coincide with seasonal locale. Call us with your specific interests! 


festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks. 
India: March 1993. Visit game preserves and parks 
and experience the culture and people. KAAGERS 7 
INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 
(800) 633-0299 


SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


Weinvite you to join us ina once-in-a-life time experience. 


Share with us the most biologically diverse exosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


- MAKE IT HAPPEN - 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 1608. Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: 522220, 508871. FAX: 011-593-2-508872 


The 


Ever-Dangerous Darién 


by Ed Culberson 


“Swamps that can swallow a 
man... Packs of wild boar devour 
the unwary traveler. ... Travelers 
get lost and go mad. ...Austrian 
found naked crazed by panic, hun- 
ger and clouds of insects.”’ 


These headline-grabbing quotes 
froma recent Associated Press story 
perpetuate the unsavory reputation 
of the Darién Gap - that unfinished 
stretch in the Pan American High- 
way between eastern Panama and 
northern Colombia. Though the gap 
has been narrowed to less than 100 
miles, the route through the dense 
Panamanian rainforest and nearly 
impenetrable swamps guarding the 
flanks of the Atrato River still re- 
mains the most perilous stretch on 


the land passage between the hemi- Pacific Ocean 
spheres. 
Despite the sometimes lurid re- ; ; : 
ports, the purely natural hazards Main Pan American Highway 
have abated as civilization has in- _ _._ Proposed route through 
truded into the previously isolated the Darien Gap 


area. The roads on both sides have 
been laboriously extended -to Yaviza 
onthe ChucunaqueRiverinPanama, wisely during the January to March dry sea- Republic of Panama 
and toward the eastern bank of the — son. Generally, the backpackers and bicy- 
Atratofrom the Medellin-Turboroad __ clists follow the favored 85-mile route be- 
in Colombia -spawningrapidsettle- tween Yaviza, Pinogana, Boca de Cupe, 
ment and a spurt of international § PucuroandPayain Panama; thebordercross- 
travelers in both directions. ing at Palo de las Letras, the Colombian 

Scores of trekkers makeitthrough § Los Katios National Park ranger station at 
the gap uneventfully, most going §_Cristales, Vijao, and the riverine route 
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between the Atrato River depot of 
Travesia and the Gulf of Uraba port of 
Turbo. A more direct 67-mile route 
bypasses Turbo via a tumoff road 
from the Pan American Highway junc- 
tion at Guap4, which runs through 
Barranquillita and Cuarenta to the low- 
lying pantanos on the east bank of the 
Atrato across from Travesia. 

Motorized land travel in the gap, how- 
ever, is still an enormously difficult exer- 
cise in primitive expeditioning tech- 
niques. The prohibition 
against motor vehicles in 
the Los Katios park, which 
I violated knowingly dur- 
ing my 1986 passage, is 
still in effect, although two 
more motorcyclists - the 
Norwegian Helge Pedersen 
in 1987 and a Brazilian, 
Antonio Braga in 1991 - 
worked their way through 
without incurring official 
wrath, 

One of the more recent 
four-wheel vehicle groups 
to shoot the gap, the Loren 
Upton-Pat Mercier expedi- 
tion of 1985-1988, avoided 
the park route but ran into 
even more abominable ter- 
rain en route to the Atrato. 
Upton’s Jeep broke down 
repeatedly, forcing him to 
abandon it until after the 
Tainy season. He then re- 
turned, made repairs and 
pressedon. After spending 
a total of 741 days in the 
Darién during the three- 
year span, he and Mercier 
finally broke free and con- 
tinued on their record-set- 
ting around-the-world od- 


yssey. 

Eventhough the gap has 
been shortened (tending to 
reduce the physical challenge of the route), 
the per-mile risk from human predators 
has risen sharply. For centuries it was 
Indian hostility by the Kuna, Chocéd, 
Emberd and Katios, that posed a threat to 
outsiders. This has diminished. [roni- 
cally, it is now the native population 


Ss 
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and travellers alike who are being over- 
whelmed. The maleantes are drug traf- 
fickers, illegal immigrants, gold-seek- 
ing grave robbers, and, more recently, 
heavily-armed Colombian bandits and 
kidnappers, often masquerading as revo- 
lutionaries. 

Incidents of random violence on the 
Colombia side include the kidnapping 
two years ago of a Dutch tourist from his 
room at the park headquarters. He has 


not been seen since. More recently a 


Los Katiés 
national park 


Scale in Miles 
(Approximate) 


Culberson’s Route 


Swamps 


Danish trekker was found murdered on 
the trail. 

In Panama, a group of Colombian 
invaders raided the Kuna Indian border 
village of Pucuro on January 31, 1993. 
After looting the village, the raiders took 
three New Tribes missionaries back 


across the border, holding them hostage 
while demanding five million dollars for 
their release. Their status is still in doubt. 
A faint radio transmission heard on De- 
cember 15, 1993 renewed hope for their 
survival, but the New Tribes Mission’s 
resolute stand against paying any ran- 
som leaves the kidnappers with little 
incentive to free their captives. 

Adding gravity to the incident is a 
rumor that the missionaries are suspected 
of reporting the presence of a nearby 
jungle drug-producing opera- 
tion, probably the 220-acrecoca 
field and cocaine processing 
site discovered by rescue teams 
searching for the captives. The 
boldness of the raiders has 
forced the New Tribes Mission 
to close its operation in Pucuro 
and withdraw all representa- 
tives in the Darién region. In 
Colombia, two more mission- 
aries from the group were kid- 
napped on January 16, 1994 
from a school southeast of 
Bogota. Negotiations for their 
release, together with the 
Pucuro trio, fitfully continue 
according to a New Tribes 
spokesperson. 

The loss of the mission fa- 
cilities in Panama robs visitors 
to the Darién of an invaluable 
support. On my passage in 
1986, I was blessed with the 
missionaries’ samaritan-like 
hospitality as well as needed 
assistance with route informa- 
tion. Two of the abducted Pu- 
curo missionaries also gave 
Loren Upton and Pat Mercier 
unstinting access to their emer- 
gency radio and aerial resupply/ 
evacuation system, helping 
Uptonto survive his nine-month 
rainy-season delay in the iso- 
lated village. 

Does this rising tide of lawlessness 
mean that prudent travelers should no 
longer consider venturing along the 
Darién route? Not necessarily, as long as 
would-be Gappers realize that they must 
combine their own wits and the help of 
the Indians to lessen the risks ofboth man 


and nature. By observing several basic 
rules, travelers can boost their chance of 
survival in this frequently hostile envi- 
ronment. 

1. Shoot the gap in the dry season, or 
suffer the ‘‘torments of the torrents.”’ 

2. Travel with a reliable, compatible 
companion or two, for mutual sympathy 
and the illusion of the added security of 
numbers. 

3. Hire at least one Indian guide, but 
do it through the village corregidor, 
whose involvement may add 
to the reliability ofthe guides 
he selects. 

4. Budget up to eight dol- 
lars per day each for the 
guides and their food. Bar- 
gain with the chief but don’t 
begrudge the cost. It is the 
best survival insurance avail- 
able. 

5. Travel light and move 
fast. Moving targets are 
harder to hit, so don’t stop to 
smell the coca leaves. Walk 
the entire gap in less than a 
week, or do the land part 
between Pucuro/Paya and 
Cristales in two or three days 
and the rest by river. 

A last resort is to post- 
pone travel until the Pan 
American Highway is com- 
pletedand the gap inthe road 
forever closed. However he- 
retical it may seem to the 
environmental/ecological/ 
political arguments for pre- 
serving the Darién in its 
unspoiled state, finishing the 
road will provide a far safer 
corridor for travelers. It will 
allow more effective official 
presence and help regularize 
the border-crossing formali- 
ties (which regrettably are the nettlesome 
prices we must pay for this kind of 
“*progress’’). 

So when will this final, seemingly 
inevitable construction conquest happen? 
After experiencing the horrendous geo- 
graphic and climatic obstacles first hand, 
I brashly predicted that it would not 
happen in my lifetime, and my contract- 
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ing Lou Gehrig’s disease - amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis (ALS) - will insure the 
correctness of that estimate. So I have 
revised it to read “‘by the end of the 
century.”’ 

Within the past two years aggressive 
actions by governmental and private sec- 
tor groups on both sides of the gap have 
revived the Darienista movement. Co- 
lombia, according to Darién Gap veteran 
Danny Liska -a Nebraskan now living in 
Bogota and married to an influential 
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member of the national senate - is push- 
ing hard to complete the last segment of 
the direct access road from Guapa junc- 
tion to the Atrato. After that comes the 
even more difficult uphill route from the 
east bank to the border. 

The Colombian capability to proceed 
unilaterally is not matched in Panama, 
however, Still recovering economically 
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from the Noriega years and the 1989 U.S. 
invasion, the Panamanians can only im- 
plore the U.S. to provide the several 
hundred million dollars needed to carve 
an “‘all-weather’’ track through the last, 
toughest 52 miles of the gap between 
Yaviza and the border. Paradoxically, in 
this case, theirs is also a ‘‘just cause’ 
(the code name for the US military opera- 
tion) in that the 1971 U.S. legislative 
commitment to fund two-thirds of Pan 
American Highway new construction 
projects is still valid. Even 
though the law may be on the 
books, it is unlikely that a 
check will be in the mail in 
the immediate future. But I 
still bet on the inevitability 
factor, because outlasting 
delays has been a hallmark 
of the Pan American High- 
way project ever since the 
first plans were crafted in 
the mid 1920’s. 

For now, the Darién Gap 
will continue to reek of the 
smell of danger - of the effects 
of what some Darienistas 
claim to be the ‘‘Curse of the 
Darién.’’ This allegation of 
morbid retribution for tres- 
passing dates back to the be- 
heading of Balboa and is a 
fanciful rationale for the mis- 
fortunes which afflict latter- 
day adventurers. Whether true 
or not, Danny Liska and I can 
use the Curse to fill in the void 
of medical knowledge to ex- 
plain his leukemia and my 
exotic ALS? 


Ed Culberson was the 
first (and probably only) mo- 
torcyclist to ride the entire 
main route ofthe Pan Ameri- 
can Highway between Alaska and Ar- 
gentina, to include passing through 
the Darién Gap. His stories have ap- 
peared frequently in newspapers and 
magazines and he is the author of the 
book OBSESSIONS DIE HARD -Mo- 
torcycling the Pan American 
Highway’s Jungle Gap. (Copies are 
available through the SAEC Oo 
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EPIPHYTES - 
PLANTS UP A TREE 


by David J. Hicks 
Photos by Deborah L. Hustin 


‘‘In tropical forests, when quietly walking 
along the shady pathways, and admiring each 
successive view, I wished to find language to 
express my ideas. Epithet after epithet was 
found too weak to convey to those who have 
not visited the intertropical regions the sensa- 
tion of delight which the mind experiences.”’ 

- Charles Darwin 


‘‘Tropical vegetation has a fatal tendency to 
inspire rhetorical exuberance in those who 
describe it.”’ 

- Paul W. Richards 


Tropical forests are not just temperate forests without a ski 
season; they differ in ways both obvious and subtle. Epiphytes, 
plants that live on the branches and trunks of trees and shrubs 
and do not root in the soil, are an important feature that sets 
tropical forests apart. 

Strictly speaking, epiphytes are not completely absent from 
temperate forests; in North America’s Pacific Northwest, trees 
are often swathed in layers of lichens, mosses and liverworts. 
What is different about tropical epiphytes is that they are 
vascular plants (ferns, gymnosperms and flowering plants) with 
complex structure and life cycles. Vascular epiphytes can be 
found on occasion in temperate forests, but they are more of an 
accident than a true feature of such ecosystems. 

Temperate-zone visitors to the tropics have made note of 
epiphytes foras long as there havebeen such visitors. Columbus 
thought that tropical trees “havea great variety of branches 


and leaves, all of them growing from a single root.’ Of course, 
many of the ‘‘branches’’ were those of epiphytes and not those 
of the tree itself. The great naturalist-travellers of the 19th 
century, from von Humboldt to Bates and Wallace, were unani- 
mous incommenting on the novelty ofplants growing on plants. 
Darwin felt epiphytes to be the most remarkable aspect of 
tropical forests. 

Modern studies show that epiphytes belong to a great number 
of plant families. Most prominent in terms of abundance and 
number of species are the orchid family, the bromeliad or 
pineapple family, the philodendron family, and the ferns. 

Epiphytes make a major contribution to the fabled diversity 
of rainforests, often constituting over 20% of the plant species 
present. Epiphytes also contribute to global plant diversity, 
making up about 10% of vascular plant species. The orchids are 
perhaps the largest family of flowering plants, with about 
20,000 described species. Of these, three out of four are epi- 
phytic. 

One possible explanation for the large number of epiphytic 
plants lies in the mechanisms of evolution. Evolutionary diver- 
sification arises most rapidly when populations are small and 
partially isolated from each other. This is the case with epi- 
phytes, which are patchily distributed in tree crowns. Studies by 
Alwyn Gentry and Callaway Dodson indicate that new species 
of epiphytic orchids may have arisen in the course of only a few 
decades in Ecuadorian forests, an extremely rapid evolutionary 


One feature of the epiphytic lifestyle that confused many 
early observers, and is still a point of contention, is the relation- 
ship between the epiphyte and its supporting tree. All of the 
tropical naturalists of the early part of the 19th century assumed 
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Epiphyte (mostly orchids) 


that epiphytes are parasites. This assumption probably derives 
from observation of mistletoes, which are common in temperate 
and subtropical regions. Mistletoes are indeed vegetable vam- 
pires that use modified roots to obtain water and foods from their 
host plants. It was not until the late 1800’s that anatomical 
studies showed that epiphytes lack parasitic roots and do not tap 
into the transport systems of the support tree. 

Based on the lack of parasitic connections, many modern 
biologists have assumed that epiphytes benefit from sitting on 
somebody else’s branches, but that the host tree is neither helped 
nor harmed. This interaction would thus be classified as a case 
of commensalism, in which there is a positive effect on one 
party, and no effect on the other. But more recent research shows 
that this picture also is too simple. 

A case can be made for epiphytes being ‘‘structural para- 
sites’, which reach the sunlight more effectively through life in 
the canopy, but destabilize the support tree and shade its leaves. 
Consistent with this is the observation that many tropical trees 
have features that seem designed to minimize colonization by 
epiphytes, for instance smooth or peeling bark to evict seeds or 
seedlings, or bark that is chemically unfavorable for germina- 
tion and growth. 


Epiphyte expert David Benzing has emphasized the poor 
nutrient status of many tropical soils, suggesting that epiphytes 
may be ‘nutrient pirates’’. By virtue of their position in the 
canopy, epiphytes may be able to scarf up nutrients from 
rainfall, preventing it from reaching the ground and ultimately 
starving the trees. 

On the other hand, research by Nalini Nadkarni shows that 
epiphytes may provide nutritional benefits to their support 
trees. Clusters of epiphytes are sites where nutrients like 
nitrogen and phosphorus can accumulate, for instance in the 
form of falling leaves snared by the plants. The organic matter 
accumulated in such sites may actually be much richer in 
nutrients than the soil of the forest floor. Not surprisingly, the 
trees of nutrient-starved tropical forests have evolved ways to 
respond to local concentrations of goodies. Nadkarni found that 
many trees actually produce roots from the parts of branches 
adjacent to epiphyte mats, high above the normal root system in 
the soil. The trees significantly supplement their nutrient diet 
in this way. 

Neither the simple interpretation that epiphytes are parasites 
nor the similarly short-sighted assumption that they are 
commensalistic now appears to be correct. Unfortunately, only 
experiments in which epiphytes are removed from a forest could 
settle the question definitively, and such research is not in the 
offing. 
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environment than do their neighbors in the same ecosystem. 
The primary environmental problem for epiphytes is their lack 
of connection to a soil that is rich in nutrients and water. They 
have long been known to possess unique adaptations that 
include roots that act like leaves and leaves that act like roots. 

Even ina wet rainforest, epiphytes live under constant threat 
of drought. After the end of a rainfall, branch surfaces dry out 
quickly. Most epiphytes have specializations for taking on water 
efficiently. Orchid roots, for example, frequently have a papery 
covering over the actual absorbing surface. This coating allows 
water to be retained and taken into the root after the rain stops. 
Some bromeliads have a silvery surface coating of hairs on the 
leaves. Each hair is mushroom shaped and retains a thin skin of 
moisture under the cap for leisurely absorption. 

Epiphytes are also notably stingy of the water that they have 
taken on. Most have mechanisms for storing water to tide them 
over the dry times. Although one might not initially look up a 
tree to find a cactus, about 10% of cacti species are epiphytic; 
Christmas and Thanksgiving cacti are good examples. The 
succulent cells of their stems store lots of water. Bromeliad and 
orchid leaves have layers of spongy water-filled tissues. Fur- 
ther, many bromeliads store water externally, in clefts or tanks 
at the base of their leaves where rain accumulates. These tiny 
aerial pools are the breeding grounds of creatures ranging from 
malaria mosquitoes to poison-arrow frogs. Many orchids also 


The primary environmental problem for epiphytes is their lack of 
connection to a soil that is rich in nutrients and water. 


store water in swollen stems called pseudobulbs. The word 
‘‘orchid’’ derives from the Greek word for “‘testicle’’, and some 
botanists believe that this refers to the shape of pseudo bulbs. 

Tree-dwellers also use water at a much slower rate than do 
most plants. Many species have a form of photosynthesis in 
which carbon dioxide molecules are taken on at night and stored 
for daytime use. This form of photosynthesis allows the stoma- 
tal pores of the leaf to be opened only at night; the stomates 
close at dawn and remain shut during the day, when water loss 
would otherwise be intense. Since moisture can escape through 
the stomates only during the cool, moist nighttime, this permits 
great savings on water. Some epiphytes have even done away 
with their leaves, through whose surfaces the largest losses of 
water occur. These plants consist only of photosynthetic roots 
and a nubbin of stem that produces the flowers. 

As one might guess from this list of adaptations, the distri- 
bution of epiphytes relates strongly to moisture availability. 
Epiphytes are in their glory in the misty, cool cloud forests of 
middle elevations in Central America and the Andes, and 
comparatively scarce in drier regions. 

Obtaining sufficient nutrients is also a problem for epi- 
phytes, and they have developed a number of adaptations to 
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obtain nutrients or increase uptake. For example, some epi- 
phytes are structured to form convenient construction sites for 
ant nests; the plants benefit nutritionally from the ants’ left- 
overs. Others have leaf surfaces that take up nutrients just as 
roots might, an’ability especially well developed in the absorp- 
tive hairs of bromeliads, which can concentrate nutrients from 
rainfall. 

Studies by Ken Clark and Nalini Nadkarni in the Monteverde 
Cloud Forest Reserve in Costa Rica show that epiphytes make 
a major contribution to ecosystem fertility through their ability 
to scavenge nutrients. As mist and rain, powered by the Trade 
Winds, push overthe con- 
tinental divide at Monte- 
verde, dense mats of epi- 
phytes comb out com- 
pounds of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and other tasty 
morsels, Ultimately, these 
compounds wind up in 
the forest floor, brought 
down by death and decay. 

Unfortunately for epi- 
phyte aficionados, the 
cloud forests of Central 
and South America are 
now being cleared and put 
to other uses by land-hun- 
gry farmers and busi- 
nesses. The island-like 
areas of cloud forest that 
clothe the middle and up- 
per elevation zones often, 
like true islands, possess 
unique species. Thus, 
even a relatively modest 
amount of clearing can 
cause extinctions. A case 
in point is Centinela, a 
ridge paralleling the 
Andes in northwestern 
Ecuador. Studies by Gen- 
try and Dodson in the late 
1970’s turned up almost 
100 plant species unique 
to the area, By the middle 
1980’s, the area had been 
cleared and the endemic 
plants forced to extinc- 


tion. Clusters of epiphytes are sites where nutrients like nitrogen and phosphorus 
can accumulate 


Further Reading 

Benzing, D.H. 1990. Vascular Epiphytes. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. (Very complete, but quite technical.) 

Dressler, R.L. 1993. Field Guide to the Orchids of Costa Rica 
and Panama. Cornell University Press. 
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VISITING EPIPHYTES 

It used to be that the only way to experience the epiphyte 
world was to inch your way up a slimy trunk, precipitating a 
potentially disastrous encounter with wilderness medicine. 
Now, although you may not be able to soar through the treetops 
a la Sean Connery in 
Medicine Man, there are 
some commercial sites in 
Central and South 
America that provide 
canopy access for those 
whoare notexpert climb- 
ers. Access systems range 
from rock climbing gear 
to walkways to elaborate 
automated webworks. 


Belize 

* International Zoo- 
logical Expeditions has a 
canopy access system in 
southern Belize. For fur- 
ther information, contact 
the U.S. office at 210 
Washington St., 
Sherborn, MA 0770 
(508) 655-1461 


Costa Rica 

* A new system is be- 
ing developed near 
Braulio Carillo National 
Park in central Costa 
Rica. Dr. Donald Perry, 
Apdo 592-2100, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 

* Another new sys- 
tem is being built near 
Corcovado National Park, 
in the southeastern part 
of the country. Contact 
International Expeditions 
at (800) 633-4734. 


Peru 

* A well-known walkway system has been in operation for 
several years at the Amazon Center for Environmental Educa- 
tion and Research, near Iquitos. Contact International Expedi- 
tions for further information. Oo 
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The Angel Falls 
Discovery Jangle 


A fact-checker for theGuiness Book ofRecords 
recently attempted to verify the date of the 
discovery of Venezuela’s Angel Falls, the high- 
est falls in the world. A simple question, but a 
convoluted answer. The literature on the subject 
is as tangled as the underbrush that covers the 
face of Auyantepui, the looming sandstone 
plateau from which Angel Falls cascades 3,212 
feet. 

According to versions culled from dozens of 
books and articles, the falls were discovered by 
explorers Ernesto Sanchez Cruz in 1910 and 
Félix Cardona Puig in 1929, and by James 
(iimmie) Crawford Angel, a Missouri-born 
World War I aviator, bush pilot, barn-stormer, 
adventurer, soldier of fortune, and prospector, 
in 1923, 1933, 1935, 1936, and 1937. 

The 1992 Guinness gives the date as 
November 14, 1933, the day Jimmie (invari- 
ably misspelled as ‘‘Jimmy’’) Angel marked 
the discovery in his flight logbook. The 
Guinness adds that Sanchez Cruz may have 
seen the falls first, in 1910. 

Paul R. Eversole and his son, Lee, who have 
spent the last 25 years researching Angel’s life, 
contend that the exact date of the aviator’s 
initial sighting of the falls, taken from a photo- 
copy of his logbook, is two days later: 
November 16, 1933. “‘I found myself a water- 
fall,’” Angel scribbled on the logbook page, 
which is also signed by Davis H. Curry, a miner 
whom Angel was ferrying around at the time. A 
detailed account of the discovery of the falls can 
be found in Paul Eversole’s Angel’s Secret, 
published in the August 1984 South American 
Explorer. Lee Eversole, continuing his father’s 
research, is working ona full-scalebiography of 
Angel, whose flying adventures spanned four 
continents - North and South America, Europe, 


by Daniel Buck 


cy to the World's Highest Waterfall 


James Crawford Angel 
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and Asia -- between World War I and his death of 
a heart attack in Panama in 1956. 

Having pieced together an account of Angel’s 
travels in Latin America, the Eversoles believe 
that he first flew into the Gran Sabana region of 
southeastern Venezuela in 1921, accompanied by 
John McCracken, a prospector who had hired 
Angel in Panama to fly him to a secret gold-rich 
stream. In this legendary expedition, they hauled 
out anywhere from twenty to seventy-five pounds 
of gold, or none at all, depending on which report 
you believe. It was on a subsequent flight, in 1933, 
while attempting to re-locate McCracken’s golden 
stream, that Angel first spotted the falls. 

The year 1935 is frequently cited for Angel’s 
discovery because, according to Lee Eversole, 
Angel flew American miners, Durand Hall, Francis 
‘Shorty’ Martin and L.R. Dennison, by the falls on 
March 24, 1935, and they brought back photo- 
graphs. The Los Angeles Times published an 
account of the discovery, although not until 1938. 
Angel touted the falls as a mile-high wonder of the 
world. It was not until Ruth Robertson’s 1949 
National Geographic Society expedition that the 
height dropped to a a more accurate 3,212 feet. 

The year 1937 is often cited as well - even by the 
venerable South American Handbook - usually in 
conjunction with a story that Angel crash-landed 
atop or into the side of Auyantepui. The crash, 
however, never happened. On the afternoon of 
October 4, 1937, Angel flew up to Ayuantepui with 
his wife Marie, Venezuelan explorer Gustavo 
Heny, and Heny’s servant, Miguel Delgado. 
Cardona was along on the trip, but remained 
behind to operate the radio at their nearby landing 
strip. They landed safely on top of the plateau, but 
the plane - described as either a Cessna or a Ryan 
Flamingo - “‘E] Rio Caroni,”’ sank in the mud, and 
they had to walk out. 

Emesto Sanchez Cruz’s discovery claim of 
1910 and Cardon’s claim of 1929 have never been 
verified. First, it is not clear which falls they saw 
- there are more than a hundred tepuis in the 
200,000 square-mile region - if any. Second, un- 
dermining Cardona’s claim is his own map, 
Region de la Montafta Auyantepui, Explorada en 
1927, 1928, 1931, 1937 por Félix Cardona Puig, 
published in the January-February edition of the 
Boletin de la Sociedad Venezolana de Ciencias 
Naturales. The map has no waterfall on the north 
side of Auyantepui where the Rio Churin takes 
leave of the high plateau and drops two-thirds of a 
mile to the sabana floor. Obviously, Sanchez and 


Jimmie Angel and his second wife, Marie, lounging at 


the Uruyuén airstrip on the Gran Sabana at the 
southern foot of Auyantepui, 1937 
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Jimmie Angel and Ruth Robertson during her 
1949 National Geograpahic Society expedition. 
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Cardona’s discoveries were either undisclosed at the time or 
insufficiently publicized. As Vice-President John Nance Gardner 
once counseled, ‘“You don’t get nowhere unless you toot your 
own horn.’’ True in politics and true in discoveries. Angel 
tooted his horn and received his toponymical reward. A map of 
the region, published in 1939 by the Comisién Exploradora de 
la Gran Saban, sponsored by the Venezuelan government, 
names the cascade ‘‘Salto Angel.’” 

Set out below are almost forty references to various incidents 
connected to the discovery of Angel Falls. SAE readers are 
invited to send in others they may have encountered, especially 
those from Venezuelan sources that might further document the 
Sanchez and Cardona discoveries. 

1890-1910: 

(1) ‘Long before the crash-landing of Jimmy Angel’s plane, 
between the years 1891 and 1910 gatherers of rubber from the 
caoutechouc tree had worked the slopes of the Cerro Yauyan, 
and had seen the gigantic waterfall of the Churin River.’’ 
Brewster-Carias. 


Posing under the left wing of the ‘‘Rio Caroni’’ at the Ciudad 
Bolivar airport: L.R. Dennison, second from the left; Jimmie 
Angel, third from the left; Durand A. Hall, fifth from the left; and 
Francis ‘Shorty’ Martin, sixth from the left. 
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1910: 

(1) ‘‘Before [1923] the earliest recorded report of [the falls’] 
existence was as late as 1910, when Venezuelan explorer 
Ernesto Sanchez Cruz wrote that he had seen a river ‘that 
seemed to fall from the sky.’”’ Nott, p. 19. 

(2) ‘‘The Falls, known by the Indians as Cherun-Meru, were 
first reported by Ernesto Sanchez Cruz in 1910.’’ McFarlan, 
p. 18. 

1921: 

(1) ‘‘About 1921 James Angel, an aviator, met a prospector 
in Panama who claimed to have entered Venezuela from Brazil 
and to have discovered and ascended Auyantepui, on the 
summit of which he had found a river rich in gold. Some years 
later, the well known traveler-explorer Captain Felix Cardona 
made a compass traverse of the Carao River and later crossed 
from near the headquarters of the Paragua to the south side of 
Auyantepui. Not very long ago, Mr. Angel, accompanied by his 
wife and a friend, Gustavo Heny, flew to the mountain....’’ Tate, 
p. 452. 

(2) In ‘1921 Jimmie claims McCracken met him in Panama 
and took him to a ‘stream,’ or, if size impresses you, a ‘river’ 
of gold on a mesa in the beautiful Gran Sabana outback of 
Venezuela.’’ Paul R. Eversole, pp. 5-6. 


1923: 

(1) Angel ‘‘had known ofthe falls since 1923, having sighted 
it on one of his prospecting trips.’’ Nott, p. 19. 

(2) ‘*‘In 1923 I was in Panama with a four-passenger plane 
on my hands,’ began Jimmie. . . ‘While was sitting in the hotel 
lobby scratching my head, an old fellow [McCracken] came up 
to me and asked if I would fly him to Venezuela . . . [H]e offered 
to pay me five thousand dollars . . . To make my story as short 
as possible, I flew this old fellow to a mountain nine thousand 
feet high in the Gran Sabana country of Venezuela . . . and in 
three days we took seventy-five 
pounds of gold out of the 
gravel.’’” Dennison, pp. 23-5. 

1926: 

(1) Returning from a flight 
to Chile and Peru in 1926, 
‘*Angel hizoescala en Panama 
y alli, en media luz de un bar, 
conocié al buscador de oro, John 
MacCracken. Eseencuentroca- 
sual resulté en poner el nombre 
de Angel en el mapa de la 
América del Sur. MacCracken 
le pagé a Angel 5.000 dolares 
para lo llevara al lugar secreto 
... pero no vieron el inmenso 
salto que se despefiaba desde el 
borde. MacCracken recogié 
como cien libras de pepitas de 
oro de la corriente.’’ Holl, 
p55: 


1929: 

(1) ‘In 1929, a companion 
of later years recounted, an old 
prospector proposed that Mr. 
Angel fly him to a flat table- 
land in the so-called ‘Lost 
World’ area of Venezuela, be- 
tween Mount Duida and Mount 
Roraima . . .The plane carried 
out twenty pounds of gold. ...”” 
New York Times, December 9, 
1956, p. 87. 

(2) ‘‘Felix Cardona. . . .dis- 
putes the story that Angel discovered the falls. He claims that he 
and an American named ‘Moondog,’ that was his name, 
discovered the falls in 1929.’’ Lee Eversole. 

1933: 

(1) “‘Jimmie discovered the world’s tallest waterfall, known 
today as Angel Falls, first sighting the pencil-thin cataract in 
1933 -- November 16th to be exact.® 

(2) ‘‘The Angel Falls were named after the American pilot 
Jimmy Angel (d. 8 Dec 1956) who recorded them in his log book 
on 14 Nov, 1933.’’ McFarlan, p. 18. 

(3) ‘En 1933 en compaiiia de D.N. Curry, ingeniero de 
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minas, [Angel] encontré el lugar y fue entonces que descubrié 
la asombrosa cascada que hoy lleva su nombre.’’ Holl, p. 55. 
1935: 

(1) ‘On Sunday, March 24, 1935, five months from the 
time’’ Dennsison had first met Angel in New York (which he 
inexplicably also dated March 24, 1935), Angel flew Dennison 
and Durand A. Hall to see his falls. ‘““Now I will show you my 
waterfall,’’’ Angel exclaimed as they approached. Dennison, 
pp. 28-42. 

(2) ‘‘Angel Falls is not named after some heavenly being but 
after Jimmy Angel, aU.S. bush 
pilot whocame across the falls 
by accident in 1935 while 
searching for a gold-rich river 
he had once visited with a 
mining engineer.’ George, 
p. 549. 

(3) A ‘‘stranger offered 
Jimmy Angel $5,000 to fly 
him to an uncharted mountain 
top in Southern Venezuela. . . 
It was 1935. . . In three days 
they panned 75 pounds of 
gold.’ Brooke, p. 13. 

(4) Angel ‘‘first saw the 
world’s highest falls in 1935.”’ 
Robertson, p. 657. 

(5) ‘“[N]Jo one really knew 
about Salto Angel, or Angel 
Falls, until 1935, when Jimmy 
Angel, an American prospec- 
tor and bush pilot, flew over 
the jungle in a remote corner 
of southeastern Venezuela 
looking for 60 pounds of gold 
ore that had been stashed near 
ariver 10 years previously and 
that he had never been able 
to find again.’’ Wurlitzer, p. 
184. 

(6) ‘In 1935. . . [Angel] 
was approached by an old 
Mexican engineer. He offered 
Angel US$5,000. . .to fly him 
onto a fepui in the heart of Venezuela’s uncharted Gran Sabana 
region. . . It was ‘a hell ofa place to land a plane,’ as Angel said 
later. . . ‘In three days we took 75 pounds of gold out of the 
gravel.’’’ Perrottet, p. 198. 

(7) “‘Angel Falls. . .was discovered in 1935 by an American 
adventurer named Jimmy Angel.’’ Jordan, p. 54. 

(8) ‘‘In 1935 an American pilot and soldier of fortune, 
looking for gold and diamonds, crash-landed his crimson- 
colored Cessna monoplane on top of the [Auyantepui] plateau. 
...” Nott, p. 19. 

(9) ‘“The waterfall is named for Jimmy Angel, an American 
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pilot. Angel became the first known white person to see the falls 
when he flew over it in 1935. He was searching for gold in the 
area when he sighted it.’’ The World Book Encyclopedia, vol. 
1, p. 460. 

(10) ‘‘Jimmy Angel found the waterfall in 1935. He found it 
by accident. He had not been looking for a waterfall at all.”’ 
Guernsey, p. 8. 

(11) “1935 Jimmy Angel discovered Angel Falls, the high- 
est waterfall in South America.’’ Keay, p. 198. 

(12) The ‘‘highest cascade in the world was discovered in 
1935: Angel Falls. . . The name was bestowed on it in honor of 
James Angel, the American explorer who discovered it, and 
who was killed in 1956 when his plane crashed in this region.”’ 
Dorst, p. 50. 

(13) ‘Salto Angel. . .is 
named in honor of American 
aviator Jimmy Angel, who 
landed his airplane on top of 
the cascade in 1935.’’ Ryder, 
p. 156, 

(14) ‘It was on this [1935] 
expedition that Angel [and his 
wife Marie] first glimpsed the 
majestic torrent.’’ Pineda, 
p. 14. 

1936: 

(1) *‘A year later [in 1936], 
Angel tried to find the spot 
again, taking with him his wife, 
a geologist named Gustav 
Heny and Heny’s gardener. . . 
Not far from where they had 
landed, the group found the 
free-falling pencil of water that 
was dubbed, in the aviator’s 
honor, Angel Falls.’’ Perrottet, 
p. 198. 

(2) Angel Falls “‘were only 
discovered in 1936 by the leg- 
endary bush pilot Jimmy An- 
gel.’’ Perrottet, p. 200. 

1937: 

(1) Angel Falls “‘are named 
after Jimmy Angel, the US 
airman who discovered them 
in 1937.’’ Box p. 1333. 

(2) ‘‘Angel...and his wife, Marie, and Gustavo Heny crash- 
landed in the boulder-strewn swamp on the mesa top in 1937.”” 
Robertson, p. 655. 

(3) ‘‘There is nothing angelic about the falls, incidentally: 
They are named for American bush pilot Jimmy Angel, who 
crashed his plane nearby in 1937 while looking for gold.’’ Day, 
pp. 288-289. 

(4) ‘‘En 1937, un norteamericano, aventurero y soldado de 
fortuna, de nombre James (Jimmy) Angel, quien como aviador 


Felix Cardona Puig during his 1937 expedition to Auyantepui. 


profesional habia actuado en China en el famoso escuadrén de 
los “Tigres Voladores,’ lleg6 de Panama atraido por la leyenda 
de las riquezas de Guayana y comenzé a explorar la zona 
selvatica del sureste del Estado Bolivar. En uno de esos 
reconocimientos aéreos divisé, lleno de asombro, el increible 
espectaculo del Churiin-meri, una fabulosa caida de agua de 
mas de 900 m. de altura, que se desprende desde la alta meseta 
del Auyan-tepui. El salto fue bautido [sic] de inmediato con el 
nombre de ‘Angel,’’’ Garcia and Steyermark, p. 210. 

(5) *‘There before our eyes, all polished and restored, is the 
famous Rio Caroni, the very aircraft Jimmy Angel flew in 1937 
when he discovered the world’s tallest waterfall.’’ Means, p. 18. 

(6) Angel Falls ‘‘were named after U.S. flier Jimmy Angel 
who first discovered them in 1937, 
when his plane crashed landed into 
the mountain side. He survived to 
describe the sight.’’ Greenberg, 
p. 117. 

(7) ‘‘When Jimmy Angel, Ameri- 
can soldier of fortune, aviator and 
prospector, flew out of the jungle 
wilds of Venezuela on a March 
evening in 1937, he divulged to his 
associates a series of tales unparal- 
leled in the annals of Twentieth Cen- 
tury exploration. .. Most amazing of 
all, while planing along the cliffs of 
this Lost World fortress, he had seen 
a huge waterfall ‘one mile high.’”’ 
Gilliard, p. 250. 

(8) ‘The falls were discovered 
from the air in 1937 by Jimmy Angel, 
an American soldier of fortune.” 
Newsweek, p. 40. 

@ The correct year of discovery is 
1933, not 1935 or 1937, as is so often 
reported. Angel’s logbook, now in 
the possession of Captain Marvin 
Grigsby, gives this year.’’ Paul R. 
Eversole, pp. 5 and 12. 
Sources: 
Aguerrevere, S.E.; Lépez, Victor 
M.; Delgado O., C.; and Freeman, 
C.A. ‘‘Exploracion de la Gran 
Sabana: Informe presentado por la 
Comisién Exploradora.’’ Revista de Fomento. Vol. Ill, no. 19, 
December 1939. 
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Angels in Venezuela 


by 
by Karen Angel 


Karen Angel wingwalking on a DC 3 
which was abandoned on the Venezuelan 
Gran Sabana, November 23, 1994. 


ome of my earliest childhood 
memories are the exotic stories 
I heard about South America, 
the adventures of my uncles and 
the Angel-Burns Flying Circus. 
Jimmie Angel, founder of the circus, was 
the older brother of my father Clyde, so 
named as a tribute to the family’s Scot- 
tish roots. Jimmie taught himself to fly at 
age 14 and flew with the Royal British 
Flying Corps in World War I. Jimmie 
and his brother Eddie barnstormed in the 
1920 and 30’s, stunt flying and working 
as test pilots. Though Jimmie’s exploits 
are better known, Uncle Eddie also lead 
an adventurous life flying cargo planes 
for many years in Central and South 
America. Inthe 1920’s both men courted 
daring women wingwalkers and para- 


chute jumpers. Jimmie wed Virginia 
Martin and Eddie married Jean West. 

My Uncle Parker could also fly, but 
his real genius lay elsewhere. He was a 
mechanical wizard and much happier 
working on an airplane than flying one. 
Uncle Clifford, on the other hand did 
very little of either. 

I got to know all my uncles well during 
their later years, all that is except Uncle 
Jimmie who died in Panama in 1956 at 
age 57. I was only ten years old. 

Of the five Angel brothers only my 
father is still alive. Eighteen years 
younger than Jimmie, he never became a 
pilot like his brothers nor was his life, 
like theirs, changed by travel in South 
America. I think that he sometimes re- 
grets having missed out on his brothers’s 
adventures. Now, seventy-seven and in 
very poor health, he maintains a rigid 
guard over the Jimmie Angel story. 

Asachildin school, I was called upon, 
(or more likely volunteered) to give re- 
ports about Venezuela. Of course, I used 
the opportunity to tell my classmates 
about Uncle Jimmie and his discovery of 
Angel Falls. Many years intervened be- 
tween these reports and my first trip to 
Venezuela in 1994. I’m not sure why it 
took me so long to make the trip. Perhaps 
I was too close to the story. 

I finally lived my dream of seeing 
places that figured in my uncle’s life for 
so many years and that have fired the 
imaginations of so many other people. I 
still dream of making the trip from the 
south rim of the Auyantepuy to the north 
side where Jimmie landed his plane, the 
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‘*El Rio Caroni’’, on October 9, 1937. 

My jungle journey began with a 
rather turbulent overflight in a 1946 DC 
3. We flew from Ciudad Bolivar to Angel 
Falls and back to Canaima landing at 
Gustavo Heny Airport. In Canaima we 
climbed into long canoes with outboard 
motors for the four-day journey up the 
Carrao and Churun Rivers. On the sec- 
ond day, we reached an immense rose 
sandstone amphitheater. Here Angel Falls 
cascades down the north side of Auyan- 
tepuy, (the Devil’s House), a heart- 
shaped 400 square mile plateau. From 
Angel Falls, our guides navigated the 
tea-colored rivers tothe town of Kamarata 
on the southeast side of Auyantepuy. 
There, we shed our river gear and got 
ready for the 8,200 feet, three-day ascent 
to the majestic roof of the Devil’s House. 
We approached Auyantepuy from the 
south side using the trail pioneered by 
Gustavo Heny and Captain Felix Cardona 
Puig in 1937. Our trek on top of 
Auyanatepuy took us to the source of the 
Churun River several hours north of the 
plateau’s south rim. 

With guide Douglas Pridham and Jon 
Pegg, M.D., I hiked to the Uruyen site at 
the base of Auyantepuy. Here, Jimmie 


and Marie, Jimmie’s second wife, made 
camp in the jungle between 1937 and 
1940. The tire tracks of countless take- 
offs and landings remain visible on the 
rough grass of the Sabana. Either the 
airstrip is occasionally used, or like the 
still visible covered wagon trails in the 
western United States, the Earth heals 
slowly. 

Thanks to Pridham, I had the good 
fortune to locate Jose Manuel in 
Kamarata. Jose Manuel, of the Pemon 
people, is now 70. He, spent the Uruyen 
years living and travelling with Jimmie 
and Marie. 

Foralong timel’ve known that Jimmie 
is better known in Venezuela than in the 
United States where his name is familiar 
only to aviation or travel buffs. But he is 
not just better known in Venezuela. He is 
famous. 

Famous yes but even there his life is a 
mystery to most people. And for good 
reason - Jimmie Angel is an elusive 
character. His own family often dis- 
agrees on what he did, when he did it, 
and with whom. 

A good example is the controversy 
about when Jimmie first sighted Angel 
Falls. My father was 17 years old in 1935 


when brother Jimmie flew into Wichita, 
Kansas and told the family about his 
discovery of the world’s highest water- 
fall. That’s what my father remembers 
and that’s why he believes that this is the 
year of discovery. Marie Angel writes in 
her unpublished manuscript that the Falls 
were discovered in 1933. 

I do not intend to write a definitive 
biography of my Uncle Jimmie. Others 
are much better suited for this. I do want 
to gather a number of photographs of 
Jimmie, Marie, their friends and associ- 
ates for a display at Canaima National 
Park, the site of Auyantepuy and Angel 
Falls. My goal is to tell something of 
Jimmie Angel’s life story at a site in 
Venezuela where he is regarded as a folk 
hero. 

I hope as more people journey to the 
Gran Sabana of southeastern Venezuela 
they will return to their homes with the 
determination to support the long term 
protection of its natural beauty and its 
indigenous people. I would like Venezu- 


Angel family rebuilding an airplane in 1927 in 
Compton, California. Left to right: Clifford, 
Parker, Eddie, Jimmie, And youngest brother 
Clyde with parents Glenn and Bell. 
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elans and world travellers to know more 
about these 20th Century explorers and 
their devotion to the region. 

Jimmie Angel is typically referred to 
as a soldier of fortune. He was much 
more. A remarkably talented aviator, his 
courage and determination helped make 
the Gran Sabana of southeastern Ven- 
ezuela known and accessible to scientific 
exploration. He loved Venezuela and its 
people. 

Photographs of Gustovo Heny and 
Captain Felix Cardona Puig also belong 
in the display. Both men deserve credit 
for their contributions to Venezuelan 
exploration. Both are important to the 
Jimmie Angel story. 

Gustavo Heny was born into a well-to- 
do Venezuelan family of German de- 
scent. Anexpert outdoorsman and moun- 
taineer, he and Captain Felix Cardona 
Puig blazed the still-used south side route 
to the top of Auyantepuy in the weeks 


Maria Angel and Parker Angel in 
Havana, Cuba in transit from Venezuela 
to the U.S., May 10, 1935. 
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before the ill-fated landing by Jimmie in 
1937, It was Heny who led Jimmie, Marie, 
and Miguel Delagado down from the 
Auyantepuy plateau to their camp at 
Uruyen. This is an exceptionally arduous 
journey, seldom attempted even today. 
Captain Felix Cardona Puig was born 
in Barcelona, Spain. A botanist, he ex- 
plored the Gran Sabana guiding several 
scientific research expeditions to the re- 
gion including the American Museum of 
Natural History’s 1937 expedition to 
Auyantepuy. He coordinated communi- 
cations from Uruyen when Angel and his 
three companions landed on Auyantepuy. 
Certainly other people should and may 
be included in any display, but my time is 
limited and funds are short. To bring the 
photographs together, have them repro- 
duced, properly mounted, framed, and 
displayed at a suitable location in Canaima 
National Park will take the support of a 
number of People in Venezuela, friends 
and members of the Angel family, and 
the South American Explorers Club. A 
brochure should also be produced with 
panels briefly describing the period of 


exploration, especially the 1930's. 

I hope to return to Venezuela in 
November 1995 to gather additional pho- 
tographs and pick a display site. 

Ifyoucan help this project with either 
support or photographs,please write me 
at 351 Roundhouse Creek Road, Trinidad, 
CA 95570, U.S.A., or FAX 1-707-442- 
5427. 


Karen Angel lives in Trinidad, Cali- 
fornia at Big Lagoon, directly west of 
the world’s tallest tree in Redwood 
National Park. She is President and 
Chief Executive Officer of Vector 
Health Programs, Inc., a not-for-profit 
medical rehabilitation, education, and 
research organization in Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. An avid long- distance runner. 
she is Director of the famed Humboldt 
Redwoods Marathon and Half Mara- 
thon held each year on the Avenue of 
the Giants. Karen is especially inter- 
ested in travel, art, gardens, environ- 
mental conservation, birds, butterflies, 
mountain lions, redwood forests, and 
returning to Auyantepuy. oO 
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© As the island first begins to take form in 
the mists ofan Antarctic summer’s dawn, 
D e Cc e tio n I think to myself - I’ve never seen a place 
quite as inhospitable. A cold and cutting 
wind blows off the snowy cliffs. Ice coats 


the wooden decks of our vessel. We are 
approaching Deception Island, one of the 
S a n South Shetland Islands off the Antarctic 
Peninsula - and among the most historic 
spots in all Antarctica. 
by Steve Pendleton For almost 300 years after Magellan’s 
passage, geographic knowledge of the 
far south stopped at Cape Horn. While 
the idea of a Terra Australis was popular 
among geographers, even Captain Cook 
could find no land other than the occa- 
sional island. Nevertheless, the lure of 
the south continued to attract voyagers. 
Quite aside from exploration, how- 
ever, there was another reason to 
venture to the far south - the fur seal. By 
the early 1800’s, sealers were amassing 
fortunes raiding newly discovered fur 
seal colonies on the sub-Antarctic is- 
lands. It only took few years of whole- 
sale slaughter to wipe out these colo- 
nies. After that, sealers sailed even fur- 
ther south but now when they discov- 
ered new land they kept it secret fearful 
of competition in the lucrative trade. 
In February of 1819, storms forced 
the merchant ship ‘‘Williams’’, under 
the command of William Smith, to sail 
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far to the south of Cape Horn. On Febru- 
ary 19, a series of mountainous, ice- 
capped islands came into view. Return- 
ing later that year, Smith named his 
discovery the South Shetland Islands. 
News of large numbers of seals and 
whales spread rapidly among the Yankee 
sailors. 

In early 1820, Edward Bransfield, 
arrived at the Shetlands. With Smith 
acting as pilot, on January 28, 1820 they 
sighted one of the most unusual-looking 
islands of the chain. 

There is no way of knowing if it was 
Bransfield who named the island but 
Deception is well chosen, for the appear- 
ance of the island is indeed deceiving. 
Approached from any direction but the 
south, it would seem to be one of many 
uninviting sub-Antarctic rock outcrops. 
Numerous sinister-looking stacks loom 
up along a coast lined with steep black 
cliffs, many cut with deep crevasses. 

Cliffs tower up beyond the few narrow 
beaches to form an unbroken ridge of 
snow-covered rock rising in places to 
about a thousand feet. 

As you round the coast to the south- 
east, however, there’s a small peninsula 
to the west and to the east a sheer cliff 
rising several hundred feet. Between 
these landmarks a narrow channel leads 
to the interior of the island. 


On Nov. 15, 1820, the youthful 
American sealer, Nat Palmer, (barely 
out of his teens at the time), discovered 
this channel. He named it Neptune’s 
Bellows because of the sound the wind 
made blowing through it. The channel is 
narrow and bendsinthe middle, but even 
so, it was found to be deep enough to 
allow large ships to enter. This despite an 
underwater rock in mid-channel which 
Tises up to nine feet below the surface. 

Passing through the channel, Palmer 
found himself in the middle of a huge 
caldera, or sunken lake in the crater left 
by a volcano. The lake, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, is more than nine 
miles in diameter. As on the outer ring of 
the island, the land rises fairly steeply 
from the shore with only a few small 
benches of level ground. One of the larg- 
est of these is at a small cove on the east 
side of Neptune’s Bellows. 

Palmer had actually sailed into one of 
the best harbors in all Antarctica, al- 
though it wasn’t immediately used for 
this purpose. At the time, Palmer was 
more interested in seals than in harbors. 

Calderas can present a problem. 
They’re what’s left of volcanos. Similar 
formations exist around the world 
(Niuafoou, Tonga; St. Paul Island in the 
Indian Ocean; and Crater Lake, Oregon 
are a few examples). They are usually 


what’s left after volcanos subside and 
the lava recedes. Deep basins form 
which then fill with water. 

At some distant time in the past, the 
huge active volcano which was Decep- 
tion Island settled down. Water flowed 
into its crater and a lake was formed. The 
only problem is that volcanic activity 
didn’t end then. Deception Island is still 
an active volcano. Indeed, an eruption, 
visible from the American sealing fleet’s 
quarters near Livingston Island may 
have cut short Palmer’s voyage. 

Already by 1821-22, Deception 
Island’s harbor was well-known to New 
England captains. Often, several dozen 
sealing ships could be found anchored 
there at the same time. Sealing contin- 
ued all through the 1820’s or until the 
supply of seals ran out. Then, from the 
1830’s to the early 1900’s, Deception 
Island was again left to itself. The sealers 
came no more and interest in the south 
shifted to exploration of the continent 
itself. 

Early in the 1900’s, however, ships 
once more sought out Deception Island. 
New hunters arrived - the whalers. As 
had happened with the seals, the search 
for whales lured ships ever further 
south. For a while, shore stations in 
South Georgia sufficed but soon there 
was a demand for a station closer to the 
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Antarctic. In 1910, a station was built at 
Whaler’s Cove which then became the 
world’s southernmost human habitation 
at the time. Basically a group of sheds, oil 
tanks and flensing (whale-cutting) plat- 
forms, the station only operated during 
the austral summer, from November to 
March. It even boasted a post office, 
but this was usually little more than a 
room aboard one of the whaling ships 
anchored in the bay. By this time the 
caldera had a name, Port Foster. This 
was in honor of Henry Foster, a captain 
who had visited Deception island in 1830 
and had drowned on the homeward voy- 
age. 

By 1931, however, the station at 
Whaler’s Cove was out of business. 
Roving oceanic fleets of mother ships 
and whalecatchers had proved to be more 
economical. For a time, polar explorer, 
Hubert Wilkens, used the island as a 
base for the first air exploration of the 
Antarctic in 1928-29. Other than that, 
Deception Island once again was left to 
itself. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
Deception Island was a far backwater 
though not completely forgotten. A 
British warship supposedly destroyed 
much of the whaling station in 1941, 
lest it be used by German commerce 
raiders. Later in the war, uncertainties 
about Argentine intentions in the area 
led to Britain’s Operation Tabarin - 
the construction of an number of Ant- 
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arctic bases. 

On January 3, 1944, Britain estab- 
lished a base at Whalers’ Cove. This con- 
sisted of a few small buildings manned 
by a complement of four or five. Amaz- 
ingly, Britain issued a set of stamps 
overprinted ‘‘South Shetlands’’ for use 
here - presumably to let the Argentines 
know the seriousness of British inten- 
tions. 

The British base ushered in a new era 
in Deception’s history - that of scientific 
studies. The British were not long alone, 
however. Both Argentina and Chile had 
long had competing claims in the area. 
On January 25, 1948, the Argentine Navy 
established Decepcion base. The Chil- 
eans followed suit in 1955, with the 
building of the Pedro Aguirre Cerda 
base. Incidentally, both bases had post 
offices. 

At least for the British, the island 
continued to be of some importance and 
in the early 1950’s, they built a number 
of temporary buildings at their base for 
use during Hunting’s Aerosurvey map- 
ping effort of the Antarctic Peninsula. 

Today there are no permanent bases 
on Deception Island. Eruptions shook 
the island in 1967 and again in 1969. 
Scientists on the island had to be flown 
to safety. Since then many scientific par- 
ties have visited the island but no one 
Stays too long - it’s simply too risky. 

Eruptions haven’t stopped other 
visitors, however. Today, Deception Is- 


land is high on the list of attractions for 
the tourist visiting the Antarctic. 

The only way to reach Deception Is- 
land other than by joining a scientific 
expedition, is by ship. Ata cost of $3000 
up, it isn’t cheap. Of course, the tour 
takes in a number of bases in the South 
Shetlands and, if conditions are right, 
landings at bases on the Antarctic 
Peninsula. 

Although only some 600 miles apart, 
the difference between Tierra del Fuego 
and the South Shetlands is incredible. 
Travellers usually embark at Punta Are- 
nas or Puerto Williams, Chile, or Ushuaia, 
Argentina. A few embark from Buenos 
Aires or Stanley in the Falkland Islands. 
All these locations can be quite comfort- 
able (in the 50 degree F range) during 
the tourist season, and no special cloth- 
ing outside a good raincoat is needed. 

Once across the Antarctic Conver- 
gence in the Drake Passage, however, 
you enter another dimension. Deception 
Island is classified as an Antarctic mari- 
time island - it’s only about 80 miles from 
the continent - so it’s got weather to 
match. The high temperature in January 
will be under 40 degrees F - more likely 
in the high 20’s. Winter temperatures 
often fall below freezing. Though Decep- 
tion doesn’t get the extremes of the con- 
tinent, the island can seem much colder 
what with wind gusts of 70 mph and 
more. There may be snow on the ground 
all year round. 


While this climate may seem harsh to 
us, it’s mild for the Antarctic, allowing 
for some growth of mosses and lichens. 
These take many years to grow and are 
very fragile - one footstep may do them 
in. Some, such as the orange lichens, 
pearlwort and liverwort, owe their exist- 
ence to the warmth in the soil created by 
volcanic action. 

Animal life abounds. The first thing 
you notice upon entering Neptune’s 
Bellows is the stench of thousands of 
penguins. In addition to the penguins 
(mainly chinstraps and adelies), there 
are fulmars, petrels, cormorants, gulls, 
skuas and terns. There’s also a fur seal 
colony on the ocean side of the island. 

You can still see what’s left of the 
various bases and the whaling station. 
Tour ships usually anchor a short dis- 
tance off Whalers’ Cove. Zodiacs - mo- 
torized rubber rafts make the short run to 
the beach. (Reminder - knee-length wa- 
terproof boots come in very handy for 
this kind of excursion.) Along the shore 
to the left are the skeletonized remains 
of the British base, on the right a clump 
of much-vandalized oil tanks, remnants 
of the whaling station. 

Visitors often take a brief plunge in 
one of the pools of heated water near the 
shore. Certainly it’s a strange sensation 
to sit in steaming water while the sur- 
rounding air is barely at freezing. 

A number of vessels anchor off De- 
ception Island each season, but the list 


of operators seems to change each year. 
I arrived aboard one of the largest ships 
to enter the caldera, Cunard Lines’ MS 
Sagafjord. A ship this size makes the 
voyage itself very comfortable, but cre- 
ates problems as well. There are not 
enough zodiacs for all the passengers 
who want to go ashore. Then too, lower- 
ing many rafts becomes a dangerous 
procedure, and unloading such large 
groups in such an ecologically fragile 
zone is environmentally unsound. 

One of our lecturers on the 
“*Sagafjord’’ had the dubious honor of 
being lowered in a zodiac off the main 
deck. It was a drop of some 60 feet 
down to the waters of Port Foster. 
Scarcely had the raft touched water, 
however, when a powerful wind came 
whistling down from the caldera rim. 
On the bridge gusts were clocked at up 
to 70 mph. Within moments, our lec- 
turer reappeared on deck - rather a bit 
shaken. 

Most ships to Deception Island are in 
the 2 to 4000-ton category and carry up to 
about 150 passengers. Ships arriving dur- 
ing the 1993-94 season included the ‘‘Co- 
lumbus Caravelle’’, ““Bremen’’, “‘Marco 
Polo’’, ““World Discoverer’’ and “‘Soci- 
ety Explorer’. In 1994-95, the Alla 
Tarasova’’ and even a few Russian ice- 
breakers-turned-tourist vessels are sched- 
uled to visit. 


Interested? All the following arrange 
trips to Deception Island: 


Zegrahm Expeditions 
1414 Dexter Av Nm #327 
Seattle, WA 98109 


Abercromie & Kent 
1520 Kensington Rd. 
Oak Park, IL 60521-2106 


Travel Dynamics 
132 E 70th St 


New York, NY 10021 


Quark Expeditions 
980 Post Rd 
Darien, CT 06820 


Clipper 
7711 Bonhomme Av 
St. Louis, MO 63105-1956 


For excellent detailed descriptions of 
Deception and other islands inthe South 
Shetlands, I highly recommend Eliot 
Porter’s Antarctica, Charles Neider’s 
Beyond Cape Horn, and David 
Campbell’s The Crystal Desert. For a 
delightful book on Antarctica as a whole, 
you can not do better than Mike Parfit’s 
South Light. (That’s a Thank You to 
Mike for his great commentaries on the 
bridge of Sagafjord as we negotiated 
Neptune’s Bellows). Oo 
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Indians and Pussycats: 


The Yanomamo, Venezuelan Amazon Basin 


by Irma Turtle 


The first people we meet 
are a group of beautiful 
young girls, with gentle, 
lovely, round faces, 
looking for all the world 
like pussycats, due to the 
huge cat-like whiskers 

made from pieces of balsa 
wood they wear inserted 
through their noses and 
into holes pierced around 

their mouths. 


had six clients with me, four men in their 40’s 
and 50’s and two older ladies, one 68 years old 
and the other 72. Certainly a diverse crew. 
I’m not really sure any of us knew quite what 
to expect. It was our first visit tothe Yanomamo 
Indians in the Venezuelan Amazon. 

We flew down from Caracas to Puerto 
Ayacucho, asmall townin the Amazon basin, 
not far from the Orinoco River. We had all 
read Chagnon’s book about the ‘‘Fierce 
People’’. Chagnon portrays the Yanomamo 
as an exceptionally violent group of people, 
where the men engage in club and chest- 
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beating fights, raid each other’s villages in the 
middle of the night, rape and steal women and 
beat them up whenever they feel like it. The only 
thing missing in this scenario seems to be the 
taking of scalps and eating sandwiches of en- 
emy meat while out on the hunt. So there was 
some trepidation as we set out on the river to 
meet the Yanomamo. 

Here the Orinoco is wide, its steep banks 
topped by dense primary jungle. A solid wall of 
jungle - you might as well try to penetrate a 
brillo pad. Now and then, we pass a small 
clearing with Indian houses. These are the 


homes of the Piaroas, the Yekwanas and 
the Curripacas. Much too westernized 
for our tastes. We keep pushing on. 

We don’t really mind. The Orinoco is 
a beautiful river. Huge millennia-old grey 
boulders, rounded by the flow of water 
and time, jut out of the river in the most 
artful formations. Henry Moore at his 
finest. We’re lucky to be making this 
journey in April when the river is ten to 
fifteen feet below the level during the 
high season and we can see this rocky 
beauty. 


At times the boulders slope right up to 
the river bank. Watched by herons and 
fisher eagles, we stopat these ‘“beaches’’ 
for lunch and a cooling swim in the 
piranha-infested waters. Don’t let any- 
thing you read in the comics fool you. 
You really can swim with piranha. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day 
we reach the Yanomamo community of 
El Cejal. The village is not at all visible. 
All you can see from the river is just 
another of the many big boulder 
beaches, but our boatmen know we’ve 


The Yanomamo are surprisingly 
small in stature and certainly 
don’t look violent. 


arrived. Weunload the boat while Phillipe 
goes on ahead. It is necessary to obtain 
permission from the chief to visit the 
Yanomamo, 

Formalities completed, we meet the 
Yanomamo. But, hey, wait a minute. The 
first Yanomamo we meet are surpris- 
ingly small in stature and don’t look 
violent at all. They are beautiful young 
girls, with gentle, lovely, round faces, 
looking for all the world like pussycats. 
Their cat-like appearance comes from 
‘‘whiskers’’ - actually, slender pieces of 
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The men's straight black hair is bowl-cut, 
just like the women’s. Their dress is 
similar as well. A beaded necklace on 
the chest and some old shorts or cloth 
around their buttocks. 
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balsa wood, inserted through the nose 
and into holes pierced around the mouth. 
Very impressive, these young damsels, 
so purposefully dressed up with their 
face paint and whisker sticks, big feather 
ornaments in their ear lobes, bowl-cut 
hairdos, giggling and whispering as they 
head down to the river where they know 
the young boys will also be bathing. 
Typical teenagers on their way to a major 
flirt-in? They are barebreasted and bare- 
footed, with just a few strands of beads 
and a short cloth around their bottoms. 


We climb the bank to the shabono or 
village, traditionally a football field-sized 
oval cleared from the surrounding jungle. 
The shabono accommodates many fami- 
lies, sometimes 50-100 people, some- 
times all under the same roof, but of- 
ten in several large individual houses, set 
on the same oval. Nearby are the village 
gardens. Beyond these, there’s only the 
jungle. Inside the shabono, families main- 
tain their own hearth and living section, 
co-existing easily with other families, 
without the need for walls for privacy. 

It’s growing dark. Some of us choose 
to sleep in the shabono while others bed 
down on the rocks by the river. 

The next morning we get together for 
breakfast on the boulder beach, then climb 
back up to the shabono. By now, the 
Yanomamo men are all assembled to- 
gether inside in the chief’s section. 
Yanomamo men wear their straight black 
hair in a bowl-cut, just like the women. 
Their dress is similar as well - a beaded 
necklace on the chest and some old shorts 
or cloth around their buttocks. Bare- 
footed and barechested, many wear 
armbands and ear ornaments made out of 
colorful bird feathers. Others paint their 
faces with simple geometric designs, using 
some kind of purple fruit. All in all, men 
and women look quite alike, except that 
the men don’t wear whisker sticks. 

Thanks to our guide, Phillipe, we 
have been invited to participate in a yopo 
ceremony. Yopo is a hallucinogenic 
snuff-like substance. The Yanomamo 
men blow it into each other’s noses 
every afternoon. They use foot-long pipes. 
They say it puts them in touch with 
their spirits. Watching the ceremony, 
you might think the spirits are entering 
their bodies through the tops of their 
heads. Right after the yopo is blown up 
their noses, they jump up and down, 
tearing at their hair. 

Alas, for the men in our group, yopo 
produces no such hallucinatory ecstasy 
but rather acute headaches and stomach 
cramps. It seems one might have to build 
up a tolerance for yopo. On the other 
hand, the spirits might be a little choosy 
about whom they visit. 

While the men (ours and theirs) are 
busy doing their macho yopo thing... 


“boys will be boys’’. . . I sit in a corner 
with the Yanomamo women. All activ- 
ity, other than the hunt and gardening, 
takes place in the shabono, or, more 
precisely, in the hammock. Hammocks 
are slung about everywhere, at different 
heights and pointing in all directions, to 
meet the needs of everyone. Generally, 
this means kids at the top, adults lower 
down, puppies underneath and chickens 
in between. Some of the women are 
making baskets, others feathered ear or- 
naments. Another is busy making string, 
using her big toe as the anchor. She has 
a smile that lights up the day and points 
to a hammock for me to sit in. Lying 
there, I become one of the group, sharing 
in the local gossip. They speak to me in 
Yanomamo. I answer in English. Nei- 
ther of us understands a word, but it 
doesn’t matter. The eyes and gestures do 
all the talking. 

Lateron during our visit, this woman’s 
husband falls seriously ill and I watch 
as her face clouds with worry and turns 
to anguish. Who says people aren’t the 
same the world over? He needs medical 
help. We take him in one of our boats to 
a nearby mission. When we arrive, the 
missionary asks why we didn’t bring him 
sooner. We have no answer for that. I 
guess, because we weren’t there. 

When the Yanomamo die, their rela- 
tives burn their bodies and then drink the 
ashes and ground bones in a soup of 
plantains. For your information, this 
makes the Yanomamo ‘“‘endocannibals”’, 
i.e., people who ‘‘eat their own’’ rather 
than the guys from the other team. This 
is understandable in a way, even endear- 
ing and you can appreciate why a family 
might have a consuming need to have 
Grandpa and Grandma with them al- 
ways rather than buried out in the forest 
where it’s more than likely they might be 
rooted up by some passing peccary. 

Truth to tell, the woman’s husband 
sure didn’t look good when we left him 
off at the mission. It makes you wonder 
how his family will meet him again. Ina 
soup? Maybe a banana milkshake? 
Ashes to ashes. 

That afternoon, we are invited to go 
on a honey hunt. Our Yanomamo hosts 
know ofa tree in the jungle, replete with 


abusy, buzzing hive. We expect we’re up 
for a hot sticky jungle hike, but no. Why 
“‘shlep’’ through the jungle when there 
are two motor boats. So we all climb into 
the boats and head down river. 

Even Thelma comes along, risking 
anaphylactic shock from bee sting. She 
is decked out in a broad-brimmed hat, 
enshrouded in a beekeeper’s net, and 
looks for all the world like Katherine 
Hepburn in The African Queen. She fig- 
ures she’ll just sit on a rock down by 
the river while we hike into the jungle 
to raid the nest. 


The Yanomamo are barefooted 
and barechested. Many wear 
armbands and ear ornaments 

made out of colorful bird feathers. 
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Ten minutes down river, our Indian 
guides pull over near a rock and leap 
ashore. To Thelma’s horror, the honey 
tree is right there on the river bank (no 
wonder they wanted to take the boats) 
and the bees’ nest is directly overhead. 
So much for a jungle hike. 

It turns out the tree is covered with 
long thorns, but this hardly daunts the 
enthusiasm of one Yanomamo, who 
climbs right on up, barefooted and 
barechested. He does this using a wide 
belt made out of palm . . . just like the 
security brace used by a telephone pole 
lineman. He’s taken a machete with him, 
so we assume he’s going to hack away 
some branches to get to the nest. But no, 
heis actually hacking down the tree, with 
himself in it. Below him, another Indian 
hacks away. 

Thisis hardly the ecologically-correct 
way to get the honey. My eco-tourist 
colleagues back home would be horri- 
fied. For one pound of honey, they hack 
down the whole tree? 

By now, the bees are in a high state of 
agitation. I’m not sure which causes the 
tree to vibrate more . . . the buzzing bees 
or the whacks of the machetes. But listen 
to this. The Yanomamo want us to be- 
lieve that these are ‘‘no-sting bees’’. 
Yeah, sure. Just like my Macintosh com- 
puter is “‘user-friendly”’. 

While men cluster around the tree 
watching, I cower near the boat with 
Thelma. It’s then! see the Indian with his 
palm brace come scooting down the tree 
at remarkable speed. A good idea as, just 
seconds later, the whole tree comes 
crashing down, scattering bees and men. 
Thelma and I are ready to pitch ourselves 
into the river ata moment’s notice. Keep- 
ing our eye on the activities back on the 
rock, we watch appalled as our Indian 
pals grab a pail and scoop out the honey, 
bees and all, with their bare hands. And 
the bees? They emit an outraged buzz, 
but they don’t sting. Tnuly, these bees 
are the teflon of the insect world. They 
don’t stick and they don’t sting. 

A five-year-old sits near the nest lick- 
ing his fingers with the same gusto that 
a kid back in the States would scrape 
leftover batter from a mixing bowl. Betty 
Crocker, however, has not yet made it to 


the jungle and this kid is smart. He gets 
his licks where he can. 

After scooping out the honey, the 
Yanomamo dig out pices of honey comb. 
These contain wriggling larvae, quite the 
culinary treat, which they pop into their 
mouths with a ritualistic flick of the 
wrist. Then into the bucket, they pour 
river water (the very stuff we are always 
told not to drink) and, voila, the cham- 
pagne of Yanomamoteri. 

Most of the bees have departed as we 
return with our booty. There will be a hot 
time in the old shabono tonight. 

The next day we leave El Cejal. We 
are heading up the Casiquiare River, a 
large channel that runs between the 


He is actually hacking 
down the tree, 
with himself in it. 


Orinoco and the Rio Negro. Suddenly, in 
the middle of nowhere, we see a lone 
Indian in a red loin cloth. He’s standing 
on a big rock, clutching a bow with 
arrows almost twice his size. I am spell- 
bound. Hey, this is just like in the 
anthropology books. 

As we draw closer to the rock, more 
Indians appear, all sporting feathers, 
pussycat whiskers on the women and 
face paint. They seem to pop out one by 
one. No wonder. The bank here is so 
steep and the path so narrow that each 
Indian must wait his turn to get on the 
tiny foot path carved into the steep river 
bank. 

These Yanomamo are out on wayumi. 
This is a periodic trek during which they 
move every day and camp in a different 
spot every night. For about two to three 
months at a stretch they live in the 
shabono, dining on their plantain crop 
and, as hunter/gatherers, upon anything 
else they can find in the nearby jungle. 
Then after a couple of months or so, 


several things begin to happen. The 
plantain crop runs out, the local fruits get 
scarce, and the surroundings get a bit 
rank and mucky what with nightsoil 
building up. So, ata word from the chief, 
the Yanomamo pack their bags, which 
probably don’t hold much more than 
their bows and arrows, a cook pot, ma- 
chetes, hammocks and of course, a sup- 
ply of yopo. And for the next several 
weeks they head out on wayumi. During 
this time, they hunt and gather what they 
need, construct simple palm-thatched 
shelters for the night, sling their ham- 
mocks in the usual way . . . little kids at 
the top, adults at the bottom, puppies 
underneath, etc. and when they get back 
to their shabono, everything’s better. The 
plantain crop is ready to be eaten and the 
dung beetles have tidied the whole place 
up. All in all, an excellent system and it 
sure beats getting out the old hoover and 
doing it yourself. So, this explains why 
we’ve just met this group of Shamateri 
Yanomamo. They’ reout on their wayumi. 

Now it so happens that it’s taboo for a 
Yanomamo to pronounce another Yano- 
mamo’s name. For this reason, the very 
handsome and self assured Chief goes by 
the Spanish name Enrique. This allows 
him to interact more easily with any 
nabua (gringos like us) who may happen 
tocome along. And Chief Enrique is ob- 
viously pleased to have us there. Why? 
Because gift giving is an important part 
of Yanomamo tradition. Gift giving al- 
lows you to cash in without hesitation 
when you’re in need. 

For our part, we view this as a fair 
deal. We can show up and look forward 
to hospitatlity from them in exchange for 
the selection of beads, fish hooks and 
wire, red cloth for loin cloths we have 
brought. These fit in perfectly with what 
they need. (It’s really no different from 
our system. If I come to visit you, I am 
likely to bring a good bottle of Beaujolais, 
or perhaps the currently more fashion- 
able Merlot.) So here in Yanomamoteri, 
if you want to be invited back, you bring 
fish hooks and loin cloths. In the Sahara 
and the sahel, it’s best to bring sugar, tea 
and salt. In Ethiopia, on the other hand, 
you’d be amazed at what a package of 
single-edged razor blades will do to 
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boost your rating in the welcome guest 
category!) 

A night with the Yanomamo in their 
wayumi camp is about as real as it gets. 
Here we were in this tiny camp thrown 
together in half an hour in the middle of 
the thickest thicket of jungle imaginable. 
It’s the last thing you’d expect to find but 
here it was, complete with diminutive 
Yanomamoswinging in their hammocks, 
the fires burning while they munched on 
fruits just plucked from nearby trees or a 
piece of plantain or heart of palm. Inac- 
tivity is the norm and in their hammocks, 
everyone is literally, hanging out. 

Guillermo, would-be Chief, is cutting 
some palm heart he’sjust broughtin. But 
this is not some little appetizer you’d 
expect to find on your plate in a chic 
restaurant surrounded by little leaves of 
arugula. On the contrary, this is the 
mother of all palm hearts; it’s four feet 
long. 

One of the Indians is missing half his 
face. Someone suggests leprosy. But it 
sure doesn’t look like leprosy to me. It 
turns out this gentleman had coveted his 
brother’s wife and, well, the brother had 
responded with a less-than-gentle tap of 
his machete. Still and all, this is the only 
visible example of Yanomamo violence 
that we encounter. 

The Yanomamo don’t find us all that 
fascinating. We are much more inter- 
ested in them. They seem quite content to 
loll around in their hammocks doing 
nothing for long periods. Hunter/gathers 
have been described as the “‘original 
affluent society’’ because “‘they can get 
what they need to achieve an adequate, if 
not abundant subsistence level with very 
few hours of work per day.”’ All in all, a 
rather enviable situation. 

I strike up a friendship with Petina, 
the Chief's wife, who is fully adorned 
with the traditional pussycat whiskers, 
ear ornaments and face paint. She radi- 
ates the kind of happiness and pleasure 
that makes it downright difficult to sus- 
pect Enrique is beating her up when 
we’re not looking. She hugs, kisses and 
coddles the child in her arms with bound- 
less affection. Her younger sister, Tiana, 
is equally as pretty. Enrique will take 
Tiana to wife, as well, when she comes of 


Many Yanomamo wear armbands and ear ornaments made 
out of colorful bird feathers. Many also have their faces painted 
with simple geometric designs made from some kind of 
purple fruit. Men and women look quite alike, except that 
the men don't wear whisker sticks. 
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age. All seem quite content with the 
arrangement. Where are ‘‘the fierce 
people’’, we wonder. 

It’s a quiet afternoon and we are all 
content to just hang out. This, after all, is 
what we came for. . . to experience the 
Yanomamo, their life in the bush and 
their culture. We count ourselves ex- 
tremely lucky to have come upon these 
Indians on their wayumi. Had we shown 
up at their shabono, we’d have found it 
bone empty. 

Petina, Tiana and I wander down to 
the river. Some Yanomamo are bathing, 
others preparing to fish. I play some 
music I recorded the night before when 
some of the young pussycat girls took 
turns singing for me. They recognize the 
songs, and also the shaman’s healing 
ceremony. I recorded that the morning 
the men were taking yopo. 

A Yanomamo woman, on hands and 
knees, drinks from the river. Placing her 
hands at the water’sedge to brace herself, 
she leans forward and laps the water. No 
self-consciousness here. This woman and 
these people drink from the river as they 
have probably drunk for 2000 years. 

We prepare for the night. Some will 
sleep in the wayumi camp. Gabor, Dan 
and I will sleep down at the river’s edge 
away from the crying of babies, whim- 
pering puppies and the conversation of 
the adults. The Yanomamo are known 
for their nightly discourses. After all, it’s 
only to be expected that if you have 50 
people sleeping under one roof, however 
big, some will start talking. 

The night of The Rain. The rain starts 
at midnight but, unlike every other 
evening, it doesn’t stop 30 minutes later. 
It goes on and on... 3, 4, 5, o’clock. It’s 
6 a.m. and it’s still raining. We are too 
soaked to get out of our sleeping bags. 
Why we haven’t floated off the rock and 
downstream during the night is beyond 
me. 
It’s 7 a.m. The rain stops. Finally. I 
am feeling more than a little foolish. 
Afterall, it was I who suggested to Gabor 
and Dan that we sleep down by the river. 
“Tf it rains, we can just cover ourselves 
with the big plastic tarp in the boat 
because it won’t rain for more than 30 
minutes.”” 


On other nights, we’ve always been 
able to run to the shelter if it rained. 
However, on this night, that’s not pos- 
sible. The bank is steep, the path narrow 
and there’s no way, in hell, we could 
make it up to camp, dragging cots and 
sleeping bags along a trail barely big 
enough fora Yanomamo. And even if we 
somehow reached the top, I had visions 
of us knocking the Yanomamo out of 
theirhammocks, like volleyballs rebound- 
ing out of nets as we raced through their 
camp with our sleeping gear. 


I had visions of us knocking 
the Yanomamo out of their 
hammocks, like volleyballs 

rebounding out of nets 


At7, we get up, peel off our drenched 
bags and shiver around a fire. Suddenly 
Rick and Roger come slipping down the 
very muddy, nearly-vertical path. They 
spent the night in the shelter and are 
relieved to see us. They had their own 
nightmares of us floating away, leaving 
them alone with just their Swiss army 
knives to hack their way back to civiliza- 
tion. 

Feigning nonchalance, I ask them if 
they got wet last night. ‘“Wet!’’ they 
shout. “‘It was so wet in the shelter that 
the Chief himself said he slept standing 
up.’’ My honor as tour guide par excel- 
lence and queen of the outdoors remains 
intact. 

Together with our Yanomamo 
friends, we spread our belongings out 
to dry. Yesterday, we spent the day 
watching them. Today, they are watch- 
ing us. Ordinarily they would have 
packed up already and been on their 
way, but last night’s remarkable del- 
uge seems to have left them exhausted 
as well. Then too, there looms the 
prospect of getting our gifts, hot items 
all, that would be high on any 


Yanomamo Christmas wish list . . . 
beads, fish hooks, knives, machetes 
and red cloth. We hand our gifts over 
to Enrique to distribute in a demo- 
cratic fashion. Of course, he starts 
with his wife, Petina. 

We want to photograph the Yano- 
mamo but Enrique decides this calls 
for payment. In the Yanomamo num- 
bering system there is ‘‘one’’, “‘two’’, 
and ‘‘many’’. ‘‘Many’’ can mean 
“‘many, many,”’ butitis still ‘‘many’’. 
Enrique knows the Spanish word for 
some numbers but his grasp of the 
meaning is often senseless. He in- 
forms us, for example, that each pho- 
tograph will cost 100 meters of beads. 
Anice notion. It sort of conjures up a 
thin chain of beads stretching far away 
into the jungle. I suggest to Enrique 
that perhaps the gifts we have already 
given might include payment for the 
photographs. He sees my point. We 
take our pictures. Then we go, but not 
before he presents me with his feather 
ear ornaments by way of farewell. 

Something happens this day, a mo- 
ment I will not forget. The others are 
waiting for me in the two loaded motor 
boats, ready to race back to San Carlos. 
There, a charter plane will fly us to 
Caracas and from there on larger 
planes, we will fly back to the U.S. 

I am alone on the rock with my 
guide, Phillipe, Enrique the Chief, and 
Petina, his wife. As we say goodbye, I 
thank them for their hospitality. Petina 
has a last request of Philippe. The next 
time he comes, he must bring her more 
red fabric for their loincloths - not 
flashlight batteries, not boom boxes, 
not even fish hooks. Just more fabric 
for loincloth. With that, she and 
Enrique turn their backs and walk 
barefoot into the jungle. 

While we walk back to our boats, 
they return to their wayumi shelter, to 
a way of life they have lived for centu- 
ries. Fora mere 30 hours we have lived 
together in some kind of suspended 
time warp theater - ‘‘the Stone Age 
meets Star Trek’’. The jungle has 
swallowed them up and for a moment 
I wonder if they aren’t figments of our 
imagination. But as we race upriver 
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toward civilization, leaving them far 
behind, I reflect on all that I have felt 
and learned and I wonder if I don’t 
need them far more than they need me. I 
know I will go back. 


Irma Turtle is owner and Director of 
Turtle Tours, an adventure travel com- 
pany specializing in remotetribal peoples 
around the world. Turtle began Turtle 
Tours ten years ago after a lengthy career 
inadvertising on Madison Avenueand in 
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Brazil. Although Turtle was originally 
drawn into the adventure travel world 
because of the Sahara Desert, she very 
soon found herself even more fascinated 
by ancient trival peoples sstill living in 
primal societies in remote parts of the 
world. She quickly expanded Turtle Tours 
to make these trips the focus of the com- 
pany. Turtle Tours supports a special 
kind of ‘‘eco-tourism’’, which fights to 
defend the world's remaining pristine 
environments, not just becaue of the ani- 
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“How do you mean. . .a letter?” 


by 
Shara Rutberg 


achete in hand, my 
“Earth First!’’ T-shirt 
drenched in sweat, I’m 
doing my bit to destroy 
biodiversity, and the 
ozone layer, two of the things I once 
fought to preserve in my former life 
above the equator. 

I’ve been living for a month now on 
the Rio Napo in Ecuador in the village of 
San Ramon de Cuya Loma. I’m here 
because I’ve talked my way into a job 
helping community leaders develop a 
program of ecotourism. In exchange, I 
get to stay with a local family , while I 
observe and interview a local shaman 
and work on an ethno-botanical study 
I’m doing through my university. 

The twenty three families of Cuya 
Loma are facing threats to a way of life 
that has not changed much in hundreds 
of years. But times are changing. There’s 
now a road between Puerto Napo, the 
nearest town about an hour’s hike away, 
and Misahualli, the next town up along 
the Napo. Twisted lines of barbed wire, 
Tusting in the neotropical humidity, 
mark off the property lines of colonists, 
*‘owned’’ land that just years ago was 
open jungle. 

The colonists have cut down large 
tracts of forest to make room for their 
scattered herds of bony, dull-eyed cattle. 
Every year, there’s more traffic on the 
muddy, rutted road to the mission in 
Puerto Napo where people go to trade or 
hear the services on Sunday mornings. 

In Cuya Loma people are beginning to 
realize that something must be done soon 


Juan Vargas 
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before the oil companies and banana 
plantations completely engulf the 
village.With some help from the 
Ecuadorean government and financial 
support from abroad, the villagers are 
working to come up with an ecotourism 
plan. They’re hoping to setup a program 
like the one further up the Napo in 
Capirona where small groups visit the 
village for up to three days a week. 
Tourists are guided on hikes through the 
forest, attend lectures on medicinal 
plants, go canoeing, take cooking les- 
sons, learn to use a blowgun or make 
handicrafts. There’s even time set aside 
for visitors to teach something to the 
villagers about their own culture. 

So here I am, whacking away at virgin 
rainforest, sweating buckets and sprout- 
ing blisters, praying that I am not cutting 
down the vine that contains the AIDS 
cure. I am trying my best to help the 
family lam living with. However, there’s 
noplace for me in the village. Twenty one 


years old and childless, a woman who 
doesn’t even know how to skin or cook 
an animal, I don’t have a role in Cuya 
Loma. I don’t fit in. But I try. 

I have already proven myself useless 
at making chicha and harvesting cacao. 
But today, after days of looking on and 
feeling useless, I am finally allowed to 
have my very own machete. Somehow, I 
have convinced them that, given the 
chance, I can be trusted not to impale 
myself. So, I hack away, slipping and 
stumbling in the mud but at long last part 
of the great communal enterprise, work- 
ing to clear the area for the construction 
ofa cabana which we all hope will mean 
smiling tourists and sucres. 

Juan Vargas Andy, the 21-year-old 
sonin my ‘‘family’’, slashes away next to 
me, his foot-long steel blade making that 
tythmic thwack-thwack that even his 
seven-year-old brother manages with 
ease. The secret to machete mastery I 
decide after close observation, lies in the 


same realm as good tennis, another activ- 
ity in which failed to excel in previous 
years. So, very far from the nearest 
white-lined court and suurrounded by 
jungle, I try to remember the recipe for a 
strong backhand. Alas, my machete never 
makes a thwack. The best I get out of it 
isa tinny ping, advertising my ineptitude 
to anyone within earshot. 

Juan is my constant companion. In- 
terviewing the older shamans would have 
been impossible without his help trans- 
lating the Quechua to Spanish. Juan is 
also a leader who spearheaded the eco- 
tourism project. He is devoted to preserv- 
ing his community’s culture in the face of 
outside influences. 

I provide Juan with a constant source 
or amusement and fascination. Every- 
thing about me he finds hysterical - from 
my creative conjugations of Spanish 
verbs to the insect bites that speckle my 


Juans mother, Ines, and brother, Andres, 
doing laundry. 
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Juan 


entire body while the rest of Cuya 
Loma’s population walks about un- 
feasted upon. He questions me unceas- 
ingly while we fish or plant yucca, or 
when I zip myself into the haven of my 
mosquito net at night, to transcribe inter- 
views. Why aren ’tI married? How could 
my parents let me come down here by 
myself? How is it possible I can’t cook? 

And now as I con- 
centrate on my two- 
handed backhand with 
the machete, with 
drops of sweat making 
their way around the 
mosquito bites on my 
neck, we begin another 
question-and- answer 
session. 

“*Aren’t you upset 
that you will never know 
how the program works 
out?...”’ he asks mid- 
stroke, thwack-thwack. 

**Yeah,’’ I gasp, 
ping-ping, ‘“but maybe I 
can come back one day. 
And of course I'll leave 
you my address soI can 
find out how things are 
working out.”’ 

‘But I’m not going 
to the United States. 
How will you know?”’ 
Thwack-thwack. 

‘*T mean that you can 
write mea letter.’’ Ping. 
Thwack-thwack, thwack, 
pause. 

““How do you mean 
... a letter?” 

I stop my pathetic at- 
tempts at slashing, the 
muscles in my wrist and 
shoulder twinging in 
gratitude, and realize 
that Juan has no con- 
cept of a postal system. 

My immediate reaction is disbelief 
together with a touch of ethnocentric 
and misdirected sympathy. For the past 
few weeks, I’ve missed the modern con- 
veniences we had in Quito. However, the 
missing mailboxes in Cuya Loma were 
not something that screamed their ab- 


sence at me through the sticky heat of the 
rainforest. I was more concerned with 
things like safe drinking water. 

Yet here I am, committing environ- 
mental sins with someone who has never 
experienced the thrill of opening a letter 
from a long-gone friend. Or a holiday 
card. Or the thrills of mail-order shop- 
ping - no packages from L.L. Bean or the 


Building the tourist cabana 


Columbia House Compact Disc of the 
Month Club. He has never waited by the 
mailbox for the next issue of the South 
American Explorer. 

“*T mean, you can write a message, put 
it in an envelope, have someone take it to 


the office in Tena,’’ I explain, ‘‘and 
they'll send it to me. You can send stuff 
too. . . to almost anywhere in the world. 
And I can send things back to you.”’ My 
sore wrist muscles twitch in pain as I 
enthusiastically try to explain the com- 
plexities of the global postal system in 
my usual mode of half-pantomine-half 
Spanish. 

‘But . . . how?’’ Juan 
has stopped thwacking. 

As the new, self-ap- 
pointed postal ambassador 
to Cuya Loma, I rave on 
about the magical joys of 
airmail and stamps and 
Federal Express and post 
office boxes. After months 
of complaining about the 
delays in the Latin Ameri- 
can postal services, I redis- 
cover the basic miracle of 
mail as I try to convince 
Juan of its existence. 

He laughs as usual at 
my Spanish while reassur- 
ing me that he compre- 
hends what I am talking 
about. But I’m convinced 
he has added ‘“‘mail’’ to 
the growing list of gringo 
enigmas he accepts yet 
fails to fully understand 
along with things like mi- 
crowave ovens, suburbs 
and bagels. However, he 
does not seem all that con- 
cerned about this yawning 
hole in his knowledge of 
matters postal. He goes 
back to thwacking. 

In Cuya Loma I some- 
times forget how far away 
Iam from home, both cul- 
turally and logistically. 
There are times with Juan 
and his friends that are 
like times I’ve spent with 
friends my age back in the States. But 
episodes like this morning’s postal les- 
son remind me how far away I really am. 

Of course, Juan has no need for mail 
in his life. The farthest he’s ever traveled 
is to Tena. His sense of distance is 
shaped by stories he’s heard of trips to 
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Quito or the coast. His concept of the 
distance between Cuya Loma and my 
family in Philadelphia he conceives in 
these terms, and not in terms of a fading 
stamp collection. I might as well have 
dropped in from outer space with my 
contact lenses, pale skin and Zip-Lock 
plastic bags. 

This is someone who has yet to lick 
the seal on an envelope stuffed with a 
rambling letter to a friend. But this is 
also someone who has never gotten 
slammed each month with the dreaded 
phone bill. Or stared into a gaping 
empty mailbox on Valentine’s Day. 
(Someone who has never heard of 
Valentine’s Day, or Mother’s Day, or 
Grandparents Day, or the Hallmark 
Corporation for that matter.) 

He has never been greeted by Ed 
McMahon, flashing an electric grin from 
an envelope that says, ‘“‘Juan A. Vargas 
- YOU could be the next $10,000,000 
winner of the Publisher’s Clearinghouse 
Sweepstakes!”’ 


Juan with dinner. 


I flush at my initial reaction. He, Juan, 
is the lucky one. The lack of a postal 
system does not make his life in the South 
American rainforest adark void. lam the 
one being squeezed by the vines of direct 
marketers and collection agencies. I 
should be the one who is jealous of his 
life, a life far from the information high- 
way that has gone from the mailbox to the 
fax machine to electronic mail. What I 
have always regarded as a luxury, is 
really a curse. 

I feel a tremendous wave of guilt 
along with the flashes of pain that 
shoot down my arms as I pick up my 
machete. I am helping to design bro- 
chures for the ecotourism program 
that will be mailed to travel agencies, 
universities, and guidebook publish- 
ers when I leave. Am I, who was so 
scomful of friends training for the 
corporate mail room, inviting Ed 
McMahon and Dick Clark and and 
their bright yellow envelopes into Cuya 
Loma? 

I experience that recurring sensa- 
tion in the pit of my stomach, that 
sensation that accompanies travel in 
South America yet lacks a preventa- 


tive shot or tablet, the realization of the 
unavoidable impact travelers make 
every time they take off their back- 
packs in a different culture. 

I know it will be years before the 
Machete of the Month Club targets 
Cuya Loma with mass mailings. I 
have even heard rumors that it takes 
years for a letter from Quito to reach 
Puerto Napo. But in my panic I havea 
foreboding glimpse into the future of 
communities like Cuya Loma and the 
magnitude of sweeping changes that 
might begin with a few seemingly- 
innocent pieces of mail. 

Last week it was almost exactly a 
year since I left Cuya Loma. My insect 
bites are long gone and my machete 
blisters have healed completely. I am 
sorting through my mail. Among the 
usual slew of pizza coupons, entice- 
ments to change my long distance 
company again, and my tuition bill, is 
a crumpled envelope covered with 
staples and tape. Inside is a rambling 
letter from Juan, telling all about the 
first group of tourists to visit at Cuya 
Loma. Oo 
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Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Fax: 328866 
Cusco: Plateros 365 
Tel: 235342 


Help Support Tropical Forest 
Conservation in NW Ecuador 


C.I.B.T. 


Casillero Postal 17-7-8726 


Quito - Ecuador 
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Ithaca Club News 

Well, it’s that time again. 

Yeah? What time is that? 

You know. That time when we 
hitthe members up for money. Not 
that this ever really works. At least 
not all that well. For all we know, 
we might even be turning mem- 
bers off. Poverty does that, you 
know. It makes people want to 
kick you. Still, this kind of money 
grubbing has become a tradition of 
sorts - the quarterly snivel and 
whine, And don’t get the idea it 
doesn’t work at all. We do, after 
all, get the odd Contributing, Sup- 
porting, Life and even Afterlife member. 
We really prefer these members. One of 
these days, when we get enough of these 
better members, we’re going to sift 
through the rolls and weed out, yes, that's 
what I said, purge all the regular mem- 
bers once and for all. 

Members! Who needs them? 

What the South American Explorers 
Club needs isn't members. It's donors or, 
better yet, Patrons, Angels and Benefac- 
tors with maybe a Corporate Sponsor or 
two thrown in for good measure. 

That's right! It's time we went after 
some real money! 

And why not? 

Listentothis members! Just the other 
day Virginia somebody or other in Cali- 
fornia calls us up. 

So who's Virginia? 

That not important. What's important 
is that she was calling from some outfit 
called ‘‘Friends of Tibet”’ 

That's what she said! "Friends of 
Tibet." 

I lucked out. On an off day, I might 
have said something dumb even tasteless 
like: "Yak, Yak, Yak. That's a good one!. 
We're Friends of Outer Mongolia. Yak. 
Yak. 

Ah, but I didn't. I caught myself in 
time and was very polite. A good thing, 
too or she might have hung up before I 
found out what she wanted. 

Of course I couldn't resist one little 
harmless joke so when I asked her to 
repeather name I said "Como Se Lama?" 
Pretty good, huh? "Como Se LAMA?" 

I gave her a chance to chuckle. Si- 


lence! Oh, well. Probably a bit uptight. 

Anyway, members, you're not going 
to believe this one. "Friends of Tibet" 
wanted to know if we at the South 
American Explorers Club thought they 
should open a clubhouse over there?. It's 
true. Honest injun (Oops sorry. I meant 
Truthful Aborigine) Would we make up 
something like this? 

"Do you really think it's a good idea,?" 
chirped Virginia. 

Whew! Any other time and I might 
have said: "Don't worry your little head, 
Ginny. Hell, we're ready Tibet a million 
dollars it'll work out. Get it "TIBET abet 
a million dollars?..... Yak. Yak" 

The truth is I wasn't at all sure it was 
such a good idea, so I stalled. 

"What sort of Clubhouse?” I hedged. 

"Something along the lines of your 
establishment in Quito," said Virginia 
who it turns out is a bona fide Club 
member just recently returned from Ec- 
uador where she had been availing her- 
self of the Club's manifold services and 
legendary hospitality. 

"Lookey here Gin Gin. Let me get 
back to you on this," I said. "I want to run 
this by the Club's Founder when he gets 
up. But right now HIMALYAN down. 

Would you believe it? Not even a 
groan. Well, you either have a sense of 
humor or you don't. 

Now for your information esteemed 
members of the South American Explor- 
ers Club, setting up the Quito Clubhouse 
cost thousands. I'd be glad to expand on 
the sacrifices, trials, yes the agony that 


investment meant for the over- 
worked, underpaid staff here. Of 
course, this might not be the ap- 
propriate time or place but just 
write your Club and say: "Yes, I'd 
(we'd) like to hear more about 
what the staff endured to get the 
Quito Clubhouse up and running 
...ete" and I'll deal with this inspi- 
rational subject in exhaustive de- 
tail in Issue #41.. 

Anyway, here's the way it 
looked to me. If the seasoned, 15- 
year-old widely admired SAEC 
could barely scrape together the 
shekels to open a Clubhouse in 
Ecuador, was it likely the un- 
known , upstart Friends of Tibet could 
pull it off? 

"Ginny, baby," I wanted to say. "You 
may not know it but we're talkin' LHASA 
money." 

I suppressed the urge. I did casually 
throw out what the Quito Clubhouse set 
us back, however. Twenty grand and it 
would have been even more if we'd paid 
Betsy Wagenhauser a salary! That, I 
figured would knock the socks off the old 
girl and put any rosey hopes for a Tibetan 
Clubhouse on the back dung burner. 

But guess what? TheVirginia was 
decidedly unbowled over by mention of 
$20,000 big ones. Viewed it as a bit of a 
bargain, she did. And do you know why? 

I'll tell you why! Because it turns out 
20,000 clamsisn't all that much mulah to 
the Friends of Tibet. Can you believe 
that members? 

How do I know this? I know because 
I asked Virginia. Yes, I did! 

"Virginia," I said, "Just how much 
money did Friends of Tibet pull in last 
year?" and she said: 

“Hmm, well we grossed about 


$ Itty" 
"Did I hear you say, 
$ !!!!?," I mumbled in shock. 
"Yes," she said 


Now, that's Big Casino as you'd 
quickly agree if I could let you in on the 
amount. 

So what's the big secret? Why won't 
I spill the beans? Well, it's the sheer 
amount of income. Suffice to say that in 
a single year the Friends of Tibet raked 
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in more money than you'd imagine. I 
mean a lot more than we'd even believe 
possible. It makes you think twice about 
blabbing. An outfit as big as the Friends 
of Tibet might take offense at my airing 
their finances in public and, after all, 
there's no need to go ticking off an outfit 
with that kind of money. Then too, maybe 
the SAEC could learn something first. 
Clearly, the Friends of Tibet was onto 
something and knew a thing or two about 
putting the squeeze on its' membership. 
Finally, younever know! Withthe Lhasa 
Clubhouse about to take off, Tibet's many 
prosperous friends will probably want to 
publish a slick magazine and will be 
looking to pay a fat salary to someone to 
write their Club news. 

So, for now, mums the word. Not one 
syllable more on all that money that's 
being thrown away on Tibet except to say 
that it's SLX TIMES as much as the 
SAEC brought in last year! 

Did I say SLX TIMES? Well, it's more 
like SEVEN. 

How can that be? Why are Tibet's 
friends so much more friendly and bet- 
ter, too, at expressing that friendship, in 
a way that really counts? 

We've given this subject a lot of (ac- 
tually our best) thought recently and 
we've come up with a possible answer. 

It might all be in the name? Think 
about it. We have. Maybe, there's just 
something about "Friends of Tibet," -- 
the ring of the words, some image of 
soaring snow capped yak-infested moun- 
tains, etc., -- that makes you want to give 
it more money than, say, the more wor- 
thy "South American Explorers Club"? 
Of course, in your heart, you know it's 
irrational, grossly unfair and morally 
wrong but you somehow can't help your- 
self. You make out a big check to the 
Friends of Tibet and having overspent, 
shortchange your Club. 

Stranger things have happened. We 
used to sell "Central America By 
Chickenbus" a book that inexplicably 
outsold every other guide to Central 
America seven to one. Why? Was it any 
better? No. Worse, in fact. How account 
for the difference? The name! There was 
something peculiar about the title, "Cen- 
tral America by Chickenbus" that made 


people want to buy it. 

The SAEC is nothing if not flexible! 
Members, we need to hear from you on 
this. Be honest. Why are you just a 
regular member when you could be a 
Contributing, Supporting, Life or even 
Afterlife member? Is it our name? The 
South American Explorers Club? It 
doesn't do anything for you? Just say the 
word. We'll change it. What's in a name 
anyway? A Clubby any other.... Think of 
us, if you will, as the "Friends of Peru" or 
"Friends of Ecuador." There's thirteen 
countries in South America and rest 
assured, the SAEC is a Best Friend to 
every last one of them, even Suriname 
and French Guiana, to say nothing of all 
those little countries underneath Mexico, 

This is not the time for jokes, mem- 
bers. Changing the Club's name is seri- 
ous business but let us know. If need be, 
we stand ready to take this momentous 
step. 

In the meantime our deepest thanks 
go to all those valued Contributing, Sup- 
porting, Life and Afterlife members who, 
over the years, have supported the South 
American Explorers Club, their admi- 
rable generosity a reasoned outgrowth of 
vision and wisdom rather than the 
mindless reflex to some catchy name. 
Contributing 

Victor Balon, Charles Brod, Paul E. 
Douglas, Andreas Engelhardt, Michael 
A. and Michelle Scott Gleeson, Erik 
Johnson, William H. Kikillus, Sharon 
Hilt Lasker, James B. McElroy, Wayne 
Yeager. 

Supporting 

Roger Waterman 
Life 

Jose Kirchner, Roland Zahner 


Quito Club News 
One Friday, Sheila Corwin was on her 
way out of the Club at closing time with 
a big box of her worldly goods. She 
claimed she was heading to Colombia. I 
said are you sure you wouldn't want to 
stick around and work for a couple of 
years? She put her box back in storage 
and started at the Club on Monday. 
Sheila is perfect for this odd job and 


we're delighted to have her with us, An- 
other asset to the Club is young Amanda 
Stevenson. Amanda helped out for a 
couple of months in Quito, then we went 
off to Peru for some exploration to prime 
her for part-time work at our Ithaca 
Clubhouse. She will be attending Cornell 
University in Ithaca starting this fall. So 
when she starts playing hookey, catch 
her at the Club and ask her about Peru. 

A member in good standing, Tim 
Crowley took his culinary skills to 
Otavalo and opened the Plaza Cafe on 
the market square. Try the pasta! 

Damaris and I became proud own- 
ers of a little Bed-and-Breakfast in 
Bafios -the Posada Kilroy. Our friends 
practically gave it to us (complete 
with two dogs, one cat and a burro). 
The owners had family probems back 
in Denmark and knew we could be 
trusted not to put the retired burro out 
to pasture. We have a wonderful live- 
in caretaker named Diana. It's a sweet 
place, only reachable on foot. We 
want to put a windmill up there to take 
advantage of the constant wind and 
generate some electricity. Anyone with 
windmill expertise -- please write. 
Thanks. 

- Melanie 


Lima Club News 

As those who can read newspapers 
will be aware. Alberto Fujimori has 
won the recent elections in Peru, gain- 
ing a huge mandate to carry on his 
neo-liberal reforms. Club member, 
Bruce Kay, was on hand as part of an 
international delegation ensuring that 
no foul play was used. He almost 
managed to stay awake throughout 
the whole proceedings. 

An announcement from Jim Bartle, 
trekker extraordinaire, should make 
club members thrill with anticipation. 
He has PROMISED a stopgap photo- 
copy type of re-issue of the famous 
and sadly out-of-print Trails of the 
Cordilleras Blanca and Huayhuash 
by this June 15 at the latest. It will be 
available at the Lima Clubhouse and 
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in Huaraz and eventually, I dare say, 
in Ithaca and Quito. It will cost ap- 
proximately $5. 

Club members will also be relieved 
to hear that Richard has returned from 
a two-month stint in Blighty, a new 
man.-legs wise, at least, as several feet 
of unnecessary artery were success- 
fully removed from the aforementioned 
limbs. Flowers and get well cards were 
sadly absent, although the RECF 
(Richard Elgar Convalescence Fund) 
is now open for the acceptance of five- 
figure donations. 

Offers on airlines are now rather 
short in supply but AeroPeru has a 
promotion of $55 a flight on its routes 
in Peru. If you can buy your tickets 
outside Peru, you will also save the 
18% tax which is added to just about 
everything down here. 

And talking of taxes, those of you 
arriving inthe country should be aware 


The widely-acclaimed Trade & Travel 


Handbooks enjoy an unrivalled 
reputation. From the classic South 


ofa 20% tax on items such as bicycles 
and personal computers which has 
just been announced. 

Latest news on the ‘war’ between 
Peru and Ecuador is that everything is 
tranquil on the border and the only 
problem being encountered by tour- 
ists is that of too many money chang- 
ers and taxi drivers desperate for your 
custom, fighting each other in their 
haste to get your greenbacks. 

Finally, if on your way down to 
Lima, you realize that, even after bring- 
ing a huge handcarry of goods foisted 
upon you by ‘‘Monster’’ Montague, 
plus your own wardrobe and kitchen 
sink, you still have the odd nook or 
cranny empty, try to remember the sad 
club managers in the ‘city of kings’ 
who would kill for a couple of cans of 
Draught Guinness or a small block of 
Parmesan cheese. 

- Jane & Richard 


Notice to Life Members 

Lifetime Members who have not 
received their ‘‘Lifetime Membership 
Certificates’’ and would still like them, 
please notify your Club. We have not 
forgotten you. It's just that we've had 
difficulty finding the appropriate seal- 
ing wax and calligraphy pens, locat- 
ing the expensive, creamy paper and 
satiny blue ribbon essential for mak- 
ing certificates that do justice to your 
magnanimity. However, all is in order 
at last and we're prepared to send Life 
Membership Certificates to those de- 
serving Life Members who want them. 


New Driving Packet 


The new, spiffed-up Driving 
Packed has gone up to $25 for 
Members, $30 for non-Members. 


American Handbook to the latest on East 
Africa, they cover over 120 countries, 
dependencies and dominions. 


Bound to last the trip, these annually 
updated practical guides are essential 
companions for all travellers. 


Catalogues available 


Distributed in North America by 
Passport Books 

4255 West Touhy Avenue 
Lincolnwood 

Illinois 60646 — 1975 

Tel (708) 679 SSO0 

Fax (708) 679 6375 


Trade & Travel Handbooks 
6 Riverside Court 

Lower Bristol Road 

Bath BA2 3DZ 

England 

Tel 01225 469141 

Fax 01225 469461 


An award-winning series 


ri 


TRADE & TRAVEL 


/Vandbooks 
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PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK... 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife 
reserve. Write us: 


P.O. Box 606 
Cusco Peru 


Fax: (84) 236706 


Tel: (84) 226671 


Canopy Exploration 
in the Peruvian Amazon 


xperience an exciting new way to 
explore the Amazon rainforest. Ascend 

high into the jungle treetops with the use 

of rope systems specially designed for 

canopy movement. 

* Hike through lush jungle * Canoe remote 

tributaries * Discover exotic wildlife 

Join our experienced naturalist guides 

for high adventure. ECC 

Soup ee expeditions 

P. O. Box 49724, Atlanta, GA 30359 


CUSTOM ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 
Specializing in tropical America. 
River expeditions in the Amazon Ba- 
sin. Horseback trips in El Chaco. 
Treking in the Andes. Birding in the 
Pantanal. Cultural experiences with 
remote tribes - Mam, Ixil, Mayoruna, 
Remos, Aymara. Wilderness camp- 
ing and fishing. Custom photographic 
expeditions. Experienced guide. Per- 
sonalized Service. Wildman Adven- 
tures, 17554 300th St., Onamia, MN 
56359. Tel: (612) 532-3768, Fax: 

(612) 532-4842 
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LEARN SPANISH IN 
ECUADOR F 
ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 
‘*AMISTAD”’ 


- Registered with the 
Ministry of Education 
- Special Courses for Travellers 
- Flexible Schedules 
- Start at any time 
- Experienced Teachers 
- Accommodation with family, 
if you prefer 
- Inexpensive Tuition 
TEL: 524575/221092 
FAX: 593-2-568664 
9 de Octubre 712 y Ramirez Davalos 


P.O, Box 248-C Quito Ecuador 


Flamingo 
tnformation wanted 


Wildlife photographer producing book on 
flamingos of the world wants to hear from 
SAEC who have information about 
flamingos or people that interact with 
them in South America. I have been to 
Laguna Colorada and worked with 
Uru Morata and Chipaya 


Contact; Michael Wickes 
Wild World Productions 
P.O. Box 3373 
Hailey, 10 83333 
Phone/FAX (208) 788-4888 


Highlights of Los Andes 


Machu Picchu 


Titik aka Lake & Sun {sland 


a wise ton. Treckking in the Royal Range 
eS 


decision 


RESIDENCIAL g 
ROSARIO * * * 


Ph. 369542 - 325348 - Nendo FAX 591-2-375532 
- La Paz - Bolivia 


Illampu 704 - P.O. Box 44. 


MANU NATIONAL PARK AN AMAZON BIOSPHERE RESERVE 


"TAKING A GUIDED TOUR THROUGH EDEN" 


-Time Magazine- 


Birdwatching - Canopy Climbing - Mountain Biking - River Rafting 


1995 Fixed departure dates: Second Sunday cf every month 
8 days/7 nights trip 
For detailed information on prices and itineraries contact: 


MANU NATURE TOURS AND MANi) LODGE 
Av. Sol 582, Cusco—Perd Ph: 051 84 224384, Fax: 051 84 234795 


with TURISBUS 


Dear Club, 

Hello. Great magazine. I've 
been a member for years. I just 
inherited some old photo slides 
froma neighbor. He livedin South 
America in the early forties and 
late sixties. He's got some slides 
labeled ‘‘Dr. Tate's Exploration 
Trailin Brazilian Amazon 1943.”’ 
If you've got the story, I've got the 
photos. Who was Dr. Tate? 

- Ron S. Bockhold 
255 Atlantic Island 
North Miami Beach, FL 33160 


Dear Club, 

This is just a short note and a 
couple of photo "Recuerdos" to thank you 
for your contribution to the Robert 
Randall Memorial Fund which helped 
build this lovely little chapel on the Plaza 
de Armas in Ollantaytambo. 


It took a couple of years to get the 
construction under way, but last year in 
May 1994, the chapel was inaugurated 
during the fiesta of Pentecostes. 

The people of Ollantaytambo are very 
grateful for you help. As am I. Thank you 
ever so much. 


un abrazo, 
- Wendy Weeks 
Cuzco, Peru 
AY 


LETTERS 


Dear Club, 

I certainly enjoy receiving your maga- 
zine and noted with interest the article by 
Mark Lowry in Issue #39. I believe Sia is 
not far from Esmeraldus which is not too 
far down the beach from Rio Verde, the 
locale for Moritz Thomsen's Living Poor 
and also not far from where Thomsen 
wrote The Farm on the River of Emer- 
alds, two of the finest books, I believe, 
ever written about the life of the common 
people of Ecuador and/or South America. 

My question is, would it be of interest 
for Mr. Lowry to inquire into the story of 
the final years of that remarkable man, 
Moritz Thomsen? I see from the dedica- 
tion in a book on Cuba, Trading with the 
Enemy, by Tom Miller, copyright 1992, 
that Thomsen died in 1991. 

Thomsen's last book that I know of, 
The Saddest Pleasure, left me wanting 
more. Iam only sorry that it appears there 
will be no more but perhaps someone, 
such as Mr. Lowry, would find it of 
interest to try to finish the story, if any, 
and publish it in the South American 
Explorer. 

- Tom Reidy 
Moody, TX 


Dear Club, 

Hey! Another great issue, that num- 
ber 39! Up until page 50. 

So these thoughtless members can't 
stabilize their lives and the impact is 
reaching corporate levels? Let it not be 
so. 


Please find enclosed a check 
for $20. This is to help my club 
recover from the injuries caused 
by ‘‘Sally Faulkner’ and ‘‘Hank 


Climbing Roraima 
by Frank Dux. 

Officially it's forbidden to 
climb any ‘‘tepui’’ in Venezu- 
ela according to the National Park 
Administration in Caracas, where I 
went to get a permit. But there's actu- 
ally a “‘tour operator’’ called Roraima 
Tours in the little village of San Fran- 
cisco close to Roraima. They'll pro- 
vide a guide and the jeep transport to 
the village of Paratepui located closest 
to Roraima for US$250 per group 
(after bargaining), with group size at 
most five. No cheap adventure, but 
definitely worth it. 

Four days is enough for the whole 
trip but you need good equipment (tent 
and sleeping bag) for the top - it's very 
cold and very wet. During dry season, 
there are lots of people up there - it 
might get a bit crowded in the ‘‘ho- 
tels’’ (which are overhanging cliffs). I 
even met people from reknown 
**HAUSER Exkursionen’”’ which is a 
big German operator, so this ‘‘access 
denied’’ can't be enforced too strictly. 

By the way, a guide is not really 
necessary, but it's very easy to get lost 
on top. 
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DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


@ Low Prices @ Group Discounts 
Tour Packages @ Cruises 
© Special Interest 


Odyssey 
Travel 
1-800-395-5955 


9 AM-5 PM Mountain Time 
Monday - Friday 


LIVE ON EASTER ISLAND 


(vicariously) 
by subscribing to 


RAPA NUI JOURNAL 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal, the international quarterly 
of the Easter Island Foundation, is published 
for those Interested In Easter Island and 
Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 

U.S. $25, Foreign airmail $35. 


LACEY A. GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


===" ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 


Request free, 
very detailed 
itineraries. 


Peru, Ecuador, Brazil, Argentina 
on an endless Latin adventure. 


4011 Jackson Rd, Dept. SA, Ann Arbor Mi 48103 
Over 300 trips to Asia, Altica, the Americas & Oceania. 


Residenciat SORATA 


Colonial Style Mansion 
Reading room ¢ Restaurant 
Detailed maps of area hikes 

Affordable Prices 


Riser 793459 (La Paz) 
5044 (Sorata) 
jae cir Main Plaza 


In Cusco, Peru 
The Adventure Starts at 


CORIHAUSI HOTEL 


Low Rates, Good Service, 
Hot Water, Fantastic View 
Only 2 blocks from Main Square 
Reservations: Tel/Fax 0-84-232233 


SAEC Members 
10% Discount 


sequential 8-day, ing 

lepartures link remote nature and 
culture sites in ten Latin countries. Individuals 
and very small groups. Request free aa 


4011 Jackson Rd, Dept.SA , Ann Arbor, Mi 48103 
Over 300 trips to Asia, Africa, the Americas & Oceania. 


HOTEL COLON 


wy Newly renovated, 
Calle Tacuna 290 + Puno, Lago Titikaka, Peru 


Pizzeria 


colonia] style building 
. 
© 054-35 1-432-fax (005154) 351432 


ALI SHUNGU 


HOTEL RESTAURANT 
A Secure & Comfortable Refuge 
with Beautiful Mountain Views & 
Friendly Service, Just 4 Blocks From the 
Indian Market 


vee 
Gourmet Vegetarian Dishes / Excellent Meats 
24 Hour HOT WATER / Orthopedic Mattresses 
Breakfast & Classical Music 
Vireplace / Garden / Patio 
Live Folklore Music | Book Exchange 
Tour Information 
wuw 
Calle QUITO con QUIROGA 06-920750 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR 
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Books in Spanish 

Members interested in Spanish edi- 
tions of publications in the humanities 
and social sciences from Mexico and 
Spain, the most current titles for research 
in Latin American studies, as well as 
titles in literature, drama, fiction, poetry, 
film and art, can get a catalog by contact- 
ing: 

The Latin American Book Store, Ltd., 

204 N Geneva St, 

Ithaca, NY 14850. 

Tel: (607) 273-2418 

Fax: (607) 273-6003 

E-mail: wk01942@worldlink.com. 

Thebookstore also distributes monthly 
bibliographical lists of new titles and 
reprints from Latin America and Spain. 


Rondonia Reforestation Project 

Kurt Sartorius has recently initiated 
an international reforestation project in 
Rondonia, Brazil to research reforesta- 
tion methods that ‘‘are applicable to the 
Amazon Basin but more specifically to 
redress the critical problem in Rondonia 
which has lost approximately 30% of its 
forest cover since 1972.”’ 

The Rondonia Reforestation Project 
is based in a national reserve that is 
representative of the plants and animals 
of the Amazon Basin (jaguars, anacon- 
das, you name it). The Project wants to 
attract more young students, botanists 
and backpackers to visit for a working 
holiday. All local transport (from Porto 
Velho), accommodation, foodstuffs, etc. 
will be supplied. The arrangement for 
volunteers is sort of based on the kibbutz 
idea except that the project does not pay 
for the services of the volunteers. They 
must see to their own air tickets and are 
welcome to stay and work as long as they 
like but for a minimum of four weeks. All 
volunteers will be required towork along- 
side Brazilian/other workers. 

Last year some 40 students and tech- 
nicians from South Africa worked on site 
for 4-week periods. The Project intends 
to use students and personnel from 
around the world. Kurt Sartorius is South 
African, the technical director, Johannes 
van Leeuwen, Senior Scientist INPA, is 
a Brazilian; the volunteer co-ordinator, 
Mr. Dawie du Plessis, is a South African 


botanist from the Pretoria Technical Uni- 
versity. The project hasa link with ‘“Trees 
for Africa’’ in South Africa; sponsors in 
Brazil are Anglo American, Brascan 
Investments Ltd, Nestle, Kelloggs and 
Varig Airlines. 

The work required at this stage is 
largely related to the establishment of a 
nursery and herberium along with re- 
search monitoring exercises and the es- 
tablishment of experimental plots. All 
volunteers should contact Rondonia 
Reforestation Project, Santa Barbara, 
BR 364, Km 601.5, Rondonia Brazil. 
Tel: (069) 2210385. Alternatively, vol- 
unteers arriving in Porto Velho can fax 
Kurt Sartorius at (069) 2210582 and he 
will collect them or direct them to the 
site. 


Blue Harbour 

Michael and Michelle Gleeson, Con- 
tributing members of the SAEC, own and 
operate a seven-acre guest accommoda- 
tion and experimental coconut farm on 
the north coast of Jamaica called Blue 
Harbour. Rates for 3 meals a day & 
lodging (in one of three villas) are $75/ 
day during high season (Nov. 15 - April 
14), $65 during low season, but the 


Gleasons are willing to offer ‘‘healthy 
discounts’? to SAEC members. The 
estate, which offers lodging for as many 
as 12 guests, was built and formerly 
occupied by British playwright and 
songwriter Noel Coward, and offers scuba 
diving, tennis, deep sea fishing, horse- 
back riding, golf, and river rafting, 
among other things. There is a salt water 
pool, private beach and snorkeling equip- 
ment as well as Noel Coward's library. 
Blue Harbour also offers the services ofa 
staff cook who specializes in home- 
cooked Jamaican meals, as well as inter- 
national cuisine. The Gleesons can be 
reached at (809) 94-2262 in Jamaica or 
(505) 586-1244 in the US. 


Bicycle in a Box 

“*The Bicycle Torque Coupling Sys- 
tem is a new product that allows a stan- 
dard, professional quality bicycleto pack- 
age as regular airline luggage without 
compromising strength, rigidity or han- 
dling,’’ according to Steve Smilanick of 
S and S Machine. A traditional style, 
64cm (or smaller) road bicycle with 700C 
wheels can be packaged in a 26" x 26" x 
10" case which meets mostairlines' maxi- 
mum regular size limitation of 62" com- 
bined length, width and thickness. These 
bicycles are now being built by 16 of 
America's top bicycle manufacturers. 


For more information, contact: S and 

S Machine, 9334 Viking Place, Roseville, 
CA 95747. Tel: (916) 771-0235. 

Continued next page 
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Travel Info Exchange™ 

Travel guidebooks, especially those 
published by Lonely Planet Publica- 
tions, provide ‘‘datebases’’ of useful 
information for travelers. Such guides 
take time to research, write, edit, print 
and ship. By the time any guidebook 
reaches the reader's hands, some of its 
information has inevitably changed. 

Travel Info Exhange™ (TIE) solves 
this problem by offering updated in- 
formation online, 24 hours a day, ev- 
ery day, for selected Lonely Planet 
guidebooks, including Turkey and 
Guatemala, Belize & Yucatan: La Ruta 
Maya. 

TIE is accessible to anyone with a 
computer and modem... for free. You 
pay only your normal rate for the 
phone call. Besides updates, TIE of- 
fers: a complete catalog of Lonely 
Planet titles, with prices and ISBNs, 
reviews of hundreds of travel books 
and guides from Travel Books World- 
wide, information from Rick Steves' 
Europe Through the Back Door, 
descriptions of nearly 100 adventure 
travel companies and what they offer, 
reviews of New England inns, restau- 
rants, brew pubs and more, special 
sections for travel writers, from be- 
ginners to pro's, a complete online 
travel book and accessory store, in- 
side tips on the world's beautifil places, 
stories of other travelers' adventures. 

Using any telecom program 
(Procomm, Microphone, Zmodem, 
etc), have your modem dial 
(508) 287-0660. Use any User ID and 
password to login. Fill in the registra- 
tion form (strictly confidential) and 
you're online (19,200 bps). 

Full usage of the system (up to an 
hour daily) is free. The FirstClass® 
Client messaging and conferencing 
software, a product of Softarc, Inc., 
may be downloaded for free from TIE 
and from many other online and com- 
puter bulletin board services. 

Writers & editors: call (508) 371- 
1851 or fax (508) 287-0540 for free 
Client software on 3-1/2 inch diskette. 
(Include your name, address, andcom- 
puter type: Mac or Windows.) 

TIE will be connected to the Internet 


in the spring of 1995. The address: 
INTERNET:76400311 com. 

For Technical support: (508) 287- 
0809. 


Bringing Animals into Ecuador 
(1) Call consulate for update info. 
(Miami best). (2) Have your vet do a 
travel health check. (3) Have copies 
and originals of all vaccinations. 
(4) Get a travel certificate from the 
vet. (5) Go to the state vets office and 
see the state veterinarian verifies that 
the vet who issued the certificate is a 
registered vet in your state. (6) Get the 
certificate notarized if possible. 
(7) Go to consulate. You may or may 
not have to show photos and or bring 
dog or cat. (8) As of 1995, there is a 
$30 charge to validate the certificate. 
(9) When you leave the U.S., the air- 
line must contact the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture office in the Quito airport to 
arrange to have a representative meet 
you. Not too important; the represen- 
tative most likely won't be there. 
Taking Amimals out of Ecuador 
(1) Keep all certificates, papers, 
etc. (2) Go to Ministry of Agriculture 
- Eloy Alfaro y Amazonas. Open 8:15 


to 4:30. Ninth floor. Office of Sanidad 
Animal. Talk with Dr. Lino Vera Loor, 
Asst. Dir. of Agricultural Quarantine. 
(Very helpful as of March 1995). 
(3) You need to bring all certificates, 
vaccinations, etc. plus a deposit slip 
from Banco de Formento (Amazonas 
y Roca), Cta. Cor. #040209 Sanidad 
Animal for s/18,750 - a letter request- 
ing permission for the animal to leave 
the country. The letter must include: 

When and from where the animal 
came; 

Type or breed; 

Sex; 

Color; 

Age; 

Where it is going; 

When; 

How. 

You must request specifically for 
the animal to leave. You may want to 
go to the office first to update the info. 
You may also be required to visit a 
local vet for the pet's check up. This 
depends on some mysterious formula 
that only the ministry understands. 
Don't ask. Let them bring it up. 

You must go to the airport early. A 
special reservation must be made with 
the airline to take the animal. You are 
required to see an Official in the agri- 
culture office to check your papers. It 
is located on the 2nd floor above some 
small shops inside the international 
teminal. It opens at 6:00 a.m. 


Mak 


New Membership Prices 
Effective May 1, 1995, membership prices will be: 


Contributing 
Supporting 
Life 


Couple 
Couple 


$1,150 
$10,000 


Couple 
Couple 
Two years 


_All members outside the U.S. (including Canada and Mexico) 
add $7 for postage. 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each addi- 
tional word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non-Members, 25 cents/ 
word. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 4] must be received 


by July 31, 1995, 
RESEARCH 


WANTED - NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES - April 
1913 & February 1915. Call Suzanne Gene, (213) 655-7052 of write 
215 Tower Dr, #D, Hills, CA 90211 & 


LOOKING FOR LOCALITIES ANYWHERE IN S.A. to collect lange 
quantities of fossils, such as fish, trilobytes, petrified wood, leaves, 
vertebrates, ammonites, etc. Also interested in decorative minerals. 

Contact: Jscques in Canada, FAX 403 243-3959 and leave phone 
number. I will call you back. (42) 
RAINFOREST PHOTOS WANTED: In need of various color images 
of flora, fauna and indigenous peoples of the tropical rainforests for 
CD-ROM educational title. Contact: Michelle Benoit, 3213 B Street, 
San Diego, , CA 92102 or (619) 239-9412 before January 31, 1995. 
AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMATION, "Cuentos,” books or 
personal stories pertaining to the supposed whereabouts of El Dorado, 
gold fields or lost Inca mines. Profit sharing in the venture if accepted, 
acknowledgment & credit for all information published. Ric Polansky, 
Apartado 734, Playa Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain. 

HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRATION research. Need in- 
formation on sites for watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildsten, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 
736-6961. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


ISO fellow travelers to Mexico and Central American this summer to 
travel by train and bus. Write: Chris Love, 4 Mason Court, Delaware, 
OH 43015 k) 


ECUADOR: CAN'T TRAVEL ALONE! Looking for climbing/hiking 
companions for Ecuador trip: June 16-July 3. Call Murray at 1-800- 
999-0137 days or (503) 226-0943 evenings. 3 it 3) 
WANTED: TRAVELING PARTNER(S) POZUZO, PERU. Via Lima, 
La Oroya, San Ramon, Oxapampa, Pozuzo, back to Lima. Pozuzo is 
an old German settlement which has been relatively undisturbed for 
acentury and a half. It was not accessible by road until 1975. It is not 
atourist stop, Prefer low-to-moderate budget travel, flexible departure 
time (sometime in 1995), anticipate 4-7 days roundtrip. I speak 
English and survival Spanish. Contact: Mark Tischer, SAEC, Lima, 
pam 8 
TAKE A VENEZUELAN HOLIDAY with us! Woman, 39 (Spanish 
speaker), son, 5 (will leam), seek similar family to join us for fun two 
months in Venezuela. June-July ‘95. I've been 4 times - can't wait to 
return! Es preciso que otro adulto habla espafiol. We are energetic, 
hope torent a place in Caripe and take trips from there. CB Venezuela, 
146 Van Ness Av, Santa Cruz, CA 95060. (408) 469-9327. 
TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD STUDENT seeking traveling com- 
penion for overland journey through Central America to Quito, 
Ecuador. Hoping to start mid to late May, need to arrive in Quito by 
July Ist to start 6 weeks of language clesses. Planning to use local 
. Budget is on a 


path. For information, call Mark at (812) 683-4718. «&) 


SEEKING FIT and attractive female companion in her forties for 


Park, CO81523.__ (#) 

COMPANION TO CHILE, Peru and Ecuador wanted for | year from 

Nov'95. Contact: Paula Brown, 18 Clipstone Rd West, Forest Town, 

Mansfield Notts NGI9 OAA, United Kingdom. , (42) 
GUIDES 


EXPERIENCED QUALIFIED GUIDE offers special interest tours: 
pra culture, mysticism, anthropology, eco-tourism and UFO 
phenomenon. Also tours of Lima, Spanish tuition and information via 
Internet. $6/hour. Contact: Tino Guzman via modem or telefax 
(51-14) 295779 of c/o SAEC, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru. Tek: (5114) 
4250142. (43) 
AMAZON. One week guided camping in Tahuayo Preserve, only 
$995. Also two week exploration of Kuelep and Gran Vilaya archae- 
ology in cloud forest. Contact: Amazonia Expeditions, 18500 Gulf 
Blvd, #201, Indian Shores, FL 34635. Tel: (800) 262-9669. (k) 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE. July & Aug ‘95. Flexible 
schedule. Hiking, backpecking, exploring. Contact: Emie (516) 821- 
76. ® 
GUATEMALA: active volcano climb, Mayan ruins, markets, colonial 
Tuins, wildlife, hot springs, and sights that ordinary tourists don’t see. 
ogg ~ Aug 7. Contact Ric Finch, Box 5062 TTU, Cookeville, TN 
«&) 
BOLIVIA: DayGui Tours, Calle Saghmaga 177, Casilla 3041, La Paz, 
Bh 390333. Guillermo Acurana gave excellent service at low- 
for our . Jim Dennis, NM. 


ee 


UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. and beyond. Peru, Bo- 


livia, Argentina & Venezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities Re- 
search, Box 133, MA 01026. (413) 634-5400. 


CLIMB ECUADOR. Trekking/climbing with experienced, registered 
guide. Contact: Cosme Leon, Urb. Jardines de Giranada #241, Quito, 
Ecuador. Tel (593-2) 603-140. For Detuiled info: Betsy Dolge (203) 
972-7588 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 

tact: Janko Gorse, Monseflor Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 

Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 

PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. cyclists, 
‘on Ecuador's back roads. Can offer custom tours from 

2-12 days. Anadventure waiting to happen. Write for more info: Pedal 

Andes, PO Box 21-431, Quito, Ecuador, Email: 

00X60 


VASCO HNOS TRAVEL AGENCY offers specialized tours to the 
Ecuador jungle, trekking in Llanganates Mountains, national parks, 
"Venecia,” with the Vasco Bros, and Juan Medina, guides; Recom- 
mended by SA Handbook. Flex itinerary. For more info - PO Box 19- 
01 Baflos, Ecuador, Tel: 740-017. 


EXPERIENCED OFFICIAL TOURIST GUIDE, Recommended by 

the S.A. Handbook. Best value and information on archacological 

sites around Trujillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clare Bravo, Huayna 
542 Trujillo, Peru. Tel: 044 243347. 40) 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION, Archacology, Art & 
Esoterica, Free listing. Phoenix Antiquities Research, PO box 133, 
Cummington, MA 01026, Tel: 113600500. 

THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKOR by Karl Brugger. Softcover, 232 
pages, $22.95 postpaid from Phoenix Antiquities Research. PO Box 
133, Cummington, MA 01026. Tel: 413 634-5400. (999) 
MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA - Art, archaeology, carly 
travels, Indians, out-of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapotis, is, IN 46260. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH, Glassman’s BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet’s HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Chub, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S /Canada) 
ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE, Used, rare, out-of- 
print. By appointment & mail order, write or call for listing. John B. 
Kline, 1270 26th St, Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 
LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics - 
Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
N RI 02882, USA. 

ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, 
Bali, $7.95 each. Earth Series Cassettes, 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 
CA 94704, Free Catalog. 

LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State interests for free 


catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3H1 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 for 
8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of books/maps on 
Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 
Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for free catalogue on lost 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
chacology, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
tex, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 
CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 
20740. Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions. Outside US add $3 
i a ee a 
SO0ANOS, Listen to documentaries/radio novelas about the oon- 
quest. Programs from South America. Free catalogue. Talking Planet, 
PO Box 1044, Austin TX 78767. 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIONARY. Full conjugations 


GALAPAGOS ADVENTURE. 12 person yacht. 11 day trips from 
L.A. ine air $2900. Departs May 11 & 23. Ecuador extension for free 
(almost). ADVENTURE PLUS. Phone/FAX 310 545-6491. ) 
SOUTHERN CHILE & ARGENTINA: December 1995 - January 
1996, Southeastern Peru, Bolivia & northern Chile: November - 
December 1995. Carry your own pack on walks of up to 9 days. 
Spanish-speaking guide/organizer. Willis's Walkabouts, 12 Carrington 
St, Millner NT 0810, Australia. Fax 011-61-89-852355. 

PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EXPEDITION: Unique one- 
woek Amazon adventure on thatched-roof expedition boat. Piranha 
fishing, hiking, canocing, camping, and more. Write for flyer: Orlando 
Hoyos, 8 Eden St, Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: (617) 889-0740. 
MOUNTAINEERING, TREKKING, MOUNTAIN BIKING, Expe- 
ditions to all areas of the Andes. Details from John Biggar, 53 Castle 
St, Kirkoudbright, DG6 4JD, Scotland. +44 1557 331747. 

SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard "Jaunita". Remote Islands/ 
Jungle Rivers, $75 a day per person. Captain/crew - Timeless Tours, 
2304 Mass Av, Cambridge, MA 02140. Tel: 1-800-370-0142. 
AMAZON ADVENTURE. Swim with dolphins and piranha, dis- 


the best because it's all we do! Two weeks, $1425 total, plus airfare. 
Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 
94107 (415) 282-1327. 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES - your travel specialist in 
Cusco and the Peruvian mountains. Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051- 
84-237649 - 223746. FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco; Plaza 
de Armas - Portal de Panes 123-Ofic. 301 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. Economic rates 
ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 525352/542814, Quito, Ecuador. Indi- 


viduals and small Charters (4-8-10). FAX (593-2) 437189. 
BOLIVIA - 10-DAY RIVER TRIPS through beautifiul northem Boliv- 
cs rainforest in touring kayaks. No Write: 


experience necessary. 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Nevada City, CA 95959, 
Tek: (916) 265-0958. (ud) 

ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thru pristine Salta 
and Jujuy amidst exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. No 
cholera of terrorists, just peace! Write: PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, 
¢ Salta RA, or call: Luis 87217030. 
EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio CA, 
Honduras’ s adventure travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian natu- 
ralist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras; FAX 011-504-44-4045. 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, Ilanos, end 
Orinoco River, day tours and longer excursions. We are the oldest tour 
company in the region. Write for more information: Pepe Jaimes, 
TOBOGAN TOURS, Ay. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Territorio 
Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: 21700 or fax 21600. 


THE CERRO GOLONDRINAS CLOUDFOREST RESERVE, 
ECUADOR Invites you on a 5-day walking trek through the Andean 
Highlands, West of El Angel (4200m) down to the village of La 
Carolina (1000m) on the Ibarra - San Lorenzo railway line. The 
journcy takes you through 3 different ecosystems: from the desolate 
p&ramo with its ‘ freilejones’, through the cloudforest, to the subtropi- 
cal. Horses carry your luggage, local farmers weloome you into their 
houses and prepare the meals. Group; 6-8 people. Leaves every 
Friday. Offers yeu the possibility to contribute to the development of 
the Cerro Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. So far, with the income 
from the 5-day trek, 1400 ha of forest have been purchased throughout 
the area. The target is to preserve 25000 ha around the mountain in the 
next 5 years. This represents a lot of work: scientific research on 
Golondrinas’ unique habitat, setting up tree nurseries and a 
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ment can bein the form ofa shareholding in the ecotourist organization 
or in setting up your own ecobusiness in the area (orchid farm, tree 
nursery, ee tee, Be) nears as Bs eee ee 
Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. For information contact: Cerro 
Colondrinas Cloudforest Consrvation Project, Coord. PietSabbe, c/ 
© Calle Isabel La Catdlica 1559, Quito, Ecuador. 

EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowledgeable 
guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tena, Ecuador. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere’s langest reef TRAVEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 

NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979. MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS 7103 Calif Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937-1772, 
FAX 937-1772. 


PERU, ongoing South Coest Archacology, Nasca--Inca occupations, 
Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Sacramento 
CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 

CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMS IN S.A. 
~ Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, our 
Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 
P.M. MST. 443-0660, 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK -~ Raft the Tono River or 
join us for other unusual adventures, Call for Catalog. Southern Cross 
Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 
UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched-roof 
Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, transfers, 
guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, (800) 477- 
4470 (CA & Canada). 
EXPEDICIONES Jarrin, Ecuadorian Amazonian Jungle Tours, 
own tour. Camping supplies and boots provided. Visit us in Bafios 
opposite bus terminal or in Coca opposite TAME. We do mountain 
tours also. In Pafiacocha travel with us or take one of our canoes and 
explore on your own rowing down the black water river into the 
Contact: Julio Jarrin, Fuente al Hotel Oasis, Coca-Nape- 
Ecuador. Tel: 880-251 
ADVENTUROUS BACKCOUNTRY TOURS of peaceful, spectacu- 
lar Costa Rica. Inn to inn via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support vehicle. 
Our grand tour includes three momings of intensive conversational 
Spanish classes. (optional) Monthly departures November-April. Bear 
Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear Creek Road; Kerrville, TX 78028 
(312) 367-4390 (800) 842-8202. 
PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 24 years experience and 
expertise in South and Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real professional. 1 speak fluent 
pg an en i a 
462-2977 or FAX (213) 469-5854. 
BIRD WATCHING TRIPS, Venezuela, Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinided. 
Eight to fifteen days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experienced 
barding guide, comfortable conditions (no camping), small groups. 
$1,195 and up. Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, Livingston, NJ 
07039. Phone 800-662-4852. Send for brochure or call. 


BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
beter nae ep a 
River ith 660-7777. 


HOTELS, LODGING 


HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES - Jiron Chota 1460, central Lima. Rooms 
from $7. Typical colonial house; also cheap restaurant/cafe. Very near 
the Chub, Welcome! Tel: (511) 4330031. ) 


LA ESTANCIA INN, QUITO. Friendly atmosphere, clean, big rooms 
wit ite tres Looe Dio Del Abmeg y Wengen 
in the new town. Phone: 593-2-235993. 

GL Gia Cae NE ae 
the lush Yungas. Delicious vegetarian food. Great place to end up after 
the Choro trek. Hotel Esmeralda. (43) 

IN QUITO, STAY AT OUR NEW YOUTH HOSTEL **EL CIPIRES™* 
located in the best area of town. $7 including breakfsst and transpor- 
tation from airport. Lerida 381 La Floresta. Telefax: 225-412, Quito, 
Ecuador. (&) 
‘BANANA’ BED AND BREAKFAST in Bajios, Ecuador. We offer 
you a comfortable and clean bed with feather mattress and hot water. 
Double room just US$12. Includes cont. breakfast. Tel: 03-740-309. 
STOP BY THE PLAZA CAFE on the Plaza de los Ponchos for coffee, 
seleads, sandwiches or full a la carte menu, in a cosy comfortable 
atmosphere. Free chocolate chip cookies for members. Plaza Cafe, 

Ecuador. 


FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia Rivers, pediatrician, special- 
izing in natural medicines and foods. Two blocks from Club! Salazar 
327 y Mallorca. Tet $48-006 06 569.961, 
‘THE FINEST FACILITY IN THE IQUITOS PERU AREA. The 
Acosta Hotels and rain forest Lodge on Zungaro Cocha. Suitable for 
whole-family adventure with a library and lecture hall. Extended 
jungle exploration trips are available. Ricardo Palma, 252, Iquitos, 
Peru. Tel: 094 231983, FAX 094-232499 


GUACHACA, A MAGNIFICENT 16TH CENTURY HACIENDA, 
set in 136 hectares of farm land and forest. Rooms with private 
bathrooms, restaurant, solar-heated pool, horsebeck riding, tours to 
Cayambe refuge. Mountain bike tours can also be Reserva- 
tions: Reina Victoria 1138 & Foch, Quito. Telefax (593-2) 563-748. 
Toll free: 1-800-451-6034. 


SANTIAGO. Stay in home of Amenican living in Chile. Lovely house, 
spectacular view in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot water, 
pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $2Segi, $30dbl FAX 00562-242-3052. 
Phone 00562-215-1979. Los 17760, 17-B, Santiago 10. 


balcony, megazines/ friendly atmosphere. 
Café serves very special breakfasts. Call Owen or Stephanie: (03) 740- 
419. 

THE MAGIC BEAN - Restaurant, coffee house and hotel. Great 
location, comfortable, clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful American-owned, lo- 
cated at Foch 681 y Juan Leon Mera. Tel: 566 181, Shared rooms and 
bath $7 pp, double with private bath $20. 

HOSTAL FARGET - Santa Prisca y Pasaje Farget 109, (La Alameda 
Sector) Tek: 593 2 570066, FAX: 593 2 570557. Quito, Ecuador. In the 


double for couples $15, and multiple rooms. Hot water, kitchen 


SAMAIPATA - BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, restaurant, swimming 
pool, tennis, paddle, etc. Resort located in the foothills of the Andes. 
Surrounded by beautiful mountains. Near archacological ruins & 
largest national park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cottage, camping 
$1,00/person. Achira Kamping, Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 
591-352-2667, Santa Cruz - Bolivia. 


CAFE CULTURA, Quito, Rightin the centre of the new town st Reina 
Victoria y Robles - a beautifiul old colonial house with 16 rooms (all 
have private bathrooms), fireplaces, library, garden. Run by an En- 
glish couple. Café Cultura's famous breakfasts & English cream teas. 
$42 (dble). Tel: (02) 224-271. (41) 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere's largest reef. TRA VEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 
Sacred Valley, make a stop-over at the ALBERGUE in Ollentay- 


235674, FAX 238911. (ul) 


EDWARDS INN-Excellent location in Huaraz for s pleasant stay: 
panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, double beds, continuous hot 
water, private/shared bath, climbing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi 
#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (ul 
POSADA KILROY, Banos, beautiful bed and breakfast, 20-minute 
walk up the hill from town, $8 pp double, $12 pp single, inc, breakfast. 
Email: posada@explorer.ccx.ec 

LA CASA de ELIZA - Isabel la Catélica 1559 (La Floresta), Quito, 
Ecuador. Tel: 593-2-226602. For only USS6 a night, a friendly place to 
stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry facilities, hot water and just 2-mins 


ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bafios on the volcano. Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal attention. Vie al Salado, Tel: 740- 
315. 

ALANDALUZ — Ecological Tourism Centre. This centre works with 
Onganic/Biodynamic Agriculture, Appropriate technology/Architec- 
ture. Excellent homegrown food. A rerity and a treat! Puerto Rico, 
Manabi, Ecuador. 

OTAVALO, ECUADOR - ~ 4 blocks from Indian market, 24-hour hot 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house; USS8 per night. 
CASAPAXI, Liico 968. Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 


block esst off METRO Departamental. @) 
EXPLORER'S INN. World records: 573 species birds, 1,150 butter- 


fari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, 
Fax 051-14-328866. 


Panla Ugartiza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. 
Fax: (51-14) 467177. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


Tlumén, 5 km hep boa Imbabure, Ecuador. 

AMAZON ARTS. High imports and Peruvian handicrafts. 

Specializes in Shipibo, 1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tek: (303) 457-8390. 

RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, weavings, 
alpaca rugs, crystals, spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 12189 US 1, 
North Pale Beach, FL 33408, Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 
SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and primitive 
painters. Gallery exhibitions and private sales. Opportunity for you to 
aid unknowns and developing painters. Individuals only. No crafts or 
tourist art. Send slides/photos and questions to Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 

Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 
GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts and accessories 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo & Conibo Indian Art 
of Peru's Jungle. Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex PERU attention telephone 
6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enterprise with a women's 
cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
TW3 23d NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


RAINBOW SPANISH CENTER. Highly recommended individual 
classes or groups. Member discount. Armero 749 y Sta Rosa, Quito, 
Ecuador, Tel: $48-519. FAX 440 867. 

SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERU at $S(US) an hour. Also, ifyou 
need a Spanish-speaking person, leave your name and phone number 
at 42-6918 and I will call you back. 

DESIGN-IT- YOURSELF Spanish study in Ibarra, Ecuador. Family 
living, individual instruction, study/tour options. Nancy Grona, PO 
Box 100, Manchaca TX 78652; 512/282-1987. E-mail: 

com. 


SPANISH IN QUITO. Group or individual classes. Flexible sched- 
ules. Accommodation with Ecuadorian families, "RAINBOW SPAN- 
ISH CENTER,” 548-519, FAX: (539-2) 440867, PO Box 172101310. 
Leam Spanish and Vacacion: In Cuemavaca, Mexico. Intensive 


SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. Individual- 
ized instruction, family living. Daily activities: excursions, fieldtrips, 
rainforest expeditions, lectures, cooking/weaving lessons. CASA de 
Espaflol Xelaji, 1022 St. Paul Av, St. Paul, MN 55116. Phone/FAX 
(612) 690-9471. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical intensive Spanish course 


(064) 237-063 or 222-395. qu) 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School "Mitad del Mundo” in 


families. Call 011 593 2.213 992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. Susanne 


Teltacher. 
ETC. 
NEED VOLUNTEER INC. TEAM restoring Inca Highway and 


ee 
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OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. Seeking to purchase 
early 1900s postcards (chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. Call 
or drop me a note - tell me what you have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. 


SE, Washington, DC 20003. Tek: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202-544-6556, Michael was not the kind 
BOOKLET ON ACONCAGUA. Aconcagua 93 - Detailed sccount of 
of person who could 


our climb & contacts, 56-pg booklet. Send $14.95 to J. Johnson, 3740 
E Groschell, East Helena, MT 59635, (406) 227-6313 


td engin sae ents erates i i afford to travel the world 
for months at a time... 


Brand new and unused. $600 or best offer. Greg (617) 863-8778. 


LICENSE PLATES WANTED: South and Central American auto- 
mobile license plants wanted by collector for educational display. Will 
pay $10 each for plates in good condition. Contact: Tim Stentiford, 25 
Chattanooga, Sen Francisco, CA 94114. (415) 648-7785. 


‘TROUT-Chile. Please send info on locations and tackle(fly). Planning 2 J ..until he took four weeks to 
one-year stay. Greg McMillan, Gillis Cyn. Rd. Cholame, CA 93431. ‘is . hi c ifi . 
EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: buses, 4-wheel drives, earn his Certificate in 

or the coast of Peru. We provide information, equipment and maps. Teaching English asa 
Contact us: Plateros 354-A, Cusco, Tel: 0051-84-233498. 


pick-ups with or without driver, to explore the jungle, the mountains 
PHOTOGRAPHER, COPY EDITOR: Experienced rain-forest pho- > 4 Foreign Language (TEFL). 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America — Fly as 
a. courier! Quito $200 r/t, Panama, Guatemala $150 1/t; Santiago $350 
1/t, and many others available in TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly 
newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a courier, Send $25 
($35 foreign) or $5 single issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. 
NAVIGATORS! HP-; 28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 


Since then he has taught English in Brazil, Guatemala, 
Ecuador and Germany and travelled in Argentina, Austria, 
Belize, Bolivia, Chile, the Czech. Republic, Denmark, 
Honduras, Italy, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and Portugal! 
* 4-Week Courses Start Monthly ¢ Jobs Available Around the World 


* You Don't Need A Second Language Job Placement Assistance Included 
* No Teaching Experience Required —_ Friendly, Experienced Trainers 


New World €©% 800-644-5424 


Teachers Call for a free information packet 


605 Market St., Suite 800, San Francisco, CA. 94105 E-Mail:TeachersSF@aol.com 


and program does it all. Send choice of program and US$18 per 
pees to 1s Be Se ee ee 
: : 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of openings in 
American overseas and international schools, send SASE to Ted 
Viaux, 15P Orchard St., Wellesley, MA 02181, 

ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(ASATE)) — | ahr ncebaerayctoveenesiecs eran irmennaay 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, accommodations, Con: 
tact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: $4-1-334-2793. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima or Quito empty- 


Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 
FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education and Research Founda- 


Guachala, a magnificent 16th century hacienda 
set in 186 hectares of farm land and forest. 
1 Rooms with private bathrooms 
| - Bar-Restaurant 
| MHosteria - Solar-heated pool 


Cc 
TOO) Gaachata’ - Horseback riding 
- Tours to Cayambe Refuge 


Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110, 


Latitud 0° Cayambe, Ecuador 


Reservations: Quito: Reina Victoria 1138 & Foch 
Tel/FAX: (593-2) 563-748 
Toll free in USA & Canada: 1-800-451-6034 


Receive Membership Discounts 


vvvvvvvyvy 
Spanish & More 


Language Programs in 
Argentina + Costa Rica + Ecuador 
Guatemala + México » Venezuela 

+ Learn Spanish the RIGHT way FAST 

* For all ages and all levels 

* Teacher discounts and Executive Programs 

* Leisure (ruins, rainforest, beaches. . .) 


La Bella Located 100m from 
RAK Costa Verde Beach 


HOSTAL Carpeted Bedrooms with TV/Cable 
TORREBL ANCA Phone & Private Bathroom 


Excellent Service 


RATES: Si 26 
Av. Jose Pardo 1453 Double a ne 


Miraflores, Lima, Peru Triple US47 
TEL: 473363/47998 FAX: 473363 Includes continental breakfast and taxes 


Call for free information 


1-800-879-6640 pity 


P.O. Box 40513 
taal 
Phila. PA 19106.  AmeriSpan Unlimited 
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#2” SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, 
Quito, Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 


To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America i in such areas as biology, geography, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 

To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club's range of interests. 

To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 

To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 

To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 


7. 


. A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 


. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 


The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 


e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date sitio waa 
information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a per 
page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

@ Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

© People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 

The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with 

hotel and plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. Residents outside the U.S. (including Canada and 
Mexico) add $7 for postage. 
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Regular Membership (US$40) or Couple Membership (US$60). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, 
a Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$75). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. > 


Supporting Membership (US$150). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-Shirt, 
and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$750). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, the last 
15 back issues of the South American Explorer magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred by the Life Member at any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$7,500). All the benefits of Life Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, gratitude 
in perpetuity. 


Subscription (US$22 one year, US$35 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers are not 


entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. zt 
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Order Form 


ee ee ee ae 4 
| —— | 
| }| Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call Quantity Item # Item Name Price | 
| 1-800-274-0568 | 
| If calling for information only, please call | 
| (607) 277-0488 7 
; | 
| Membership | 
| Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or | 
| to your whole family. See page 54 for a partial list of | 
benefits. 
| | 
| All members outside the United States (including | 
l Mexico and Canada) add US$7.00 for postage $15 for Subtotal l 
| mange. 7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) | 
7 Regular US$40 Es Couple US$60 3 Postage and Handling : 
Contributing $75 Couple $115 » 
| ie og eae st O Bie | 
Li 7 ouple ; F " 
| Aferlife $7,500 Couple $10,000 [] | Please serge ; ait Viempership | 
Subscription $22 [] Twoyears $35 [J appropria nes; TOTAL USS 
| P | 
New Address 
| pe Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or use Re k Dixon Member or Subscriber | 
of Club Services. R , Membership # 
| \ Dol! exchange m ith other | 
'y name wi organizations 
| POSTAGE AND HANDLING | 
| Domestic Orders Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): 
| Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to +4 ° 
| which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible, Number: a | 
| USS5 & under ... $2.00 $75.01 10 $100... $7.50 Expires: Signature: , | 
| ‘$5.01 to $10....... $3.00 $100.01 to $150 . $9.00 | 
| $10.01 to $25.....$4.00 $150.01 to $200 $11.00 | 
$25.01 to $50...... $5.50 $200.01 to $250 $13.00 Or call 1-800-274-0568 l 
: $50.01 to $75 ..... $6.75 Over $250 vss. $15.00 | 
When shipping t than one address, add $2 to Postage | Ordered by: 
| and H. ev Aic Delivery by UPS Blue Service, . by First Add ss | 
| Classto Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next Day Air ress: l 
(Continental U.S. only), add $12. City/State/Zip: 
l Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. Telephone: l 
l Foreign Orders l 
| wy ‘i erect be nen patents ter 4 a ejpeuut | Ship to: (only if different from “Ordered by” above) | 
| _ add the correct amount to your credit card. Name: | 
| Ifyou want, send your order, and we will advise you of the total Address: | 
postage charges by check. Fi 
| pl san and money orders must be in US. fands paths City/State/Zip: | 
| bank with a U.S. office. Tiewes* | 
| To help us serve you better... . : 
l Oat ne ooh aaa in any denomination; For New Members: 
| The Fine Art of Giving Profession/Interests: | 
. Send a es we or anon 19 free catalog to Sr | 
F i dees ‘shipped i ‘see reese scepy Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to 
| ‘oilers youwant shipped inthe "Ship o"sectiontotheright. | oes American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 | 
| | 
a ee a ee a ee eT 
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Mastering Spanish I &Il 
Mastering Portuguese I 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, Aramaic, Urdu? 
Forget it. They're abominably difficult and you 
don't have the time. 

’ Spanish and Portuguese, on the other hand, are learnable, 
especially with these highly acclaimed language courses devel- 
oped by the Foreign Service Institute to train diplomats and lesser 
officaldom. It was money well spent. The Mastering Spanish I and 
the Mastering Portuguese I courses consist of twelve 90-minute 
cassette tapes. Mastering Spanish I comes with a 704-page book 
and Mastering Portuguese I comes with a 621-page book, both 
virtually guaranteed (well, not actually guaranteed) to help you 
reach fluency in the shortest possible time. As a taxpayer, you've 
already paid for these excellent courses once. Now, for an addi- 
tional , modest surcharge, you can buy the best courses available 
for the serious student desirous of building verbal fluency. Mas- 
tering Spanish II is a continuation of the extremely popular are “ 
Mastering Spanish I. Again developed by the Foreign Service and: fiako bandito’.”’ 

ite 


Institute, it consists of twelve 75-minute cassettes pus a 703-page % Spanish now with Mastering Spanish I and don't stop 
book, for enlarging vocabulary, improving pronunciation, honing half done when there's Mastering Spanish II. Or learn 
conversational skills and achieving fluency. All cassettes feature’ "Portugues¢ with Mastering Portuguese I. Think how they'll feel in 
native speakers. ‘Brazil When you say, ‘“You call this a carnival?’’ 

With these wonderful languages courses youcan “Go Native,” Total fluency is now enticingly within your grasp. Reach out 
hold down sensitive undeycoyer jobs, and tpapslate technical and Mastering Spanish I or II or Portuguese I can be yours while 
tracts. Best of all, you'll spe to warble Sweet nothings intothe supplies last. Are supplies short? Well no, but you never know. 
receptive ears of adoring mates/8weet nothings like, ‘Nada dulce, $79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 
nada dulce, nada dulce,’’ or “‘Before I’picked up Mastering $79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish II, Item #185, 
Spanish, alll could say was, “San Diego, Los Angeles, Las Cruges $79.95[Members $75] Mastéring Portuguese I, Item #364 | 

Ne : 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB Non-Profit Org. 


126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 ig 


MAILED FROM 
ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED ZIP CODE 13220, 


Permit No. 3071 


